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Details of the Prize Scheme will 
be found on page iii. 


THE WEEK. 


Tue preparations for the Hague Conference have 
begun in earnest, and it seems likely to take place in 
May or June of this year. Professor Martens, the 
great Russian jurist, arrived in Berlin on Sunday. on a 
mission to the European capitals. It is said by Reuter 
that the Russian Government is in accord with Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s attitude on the question 
of disarmament. Professor Martens will be in London 
next week ; thence he will proceed to Paris, the Hague, 
Rome, and Vienna. By the time he returns to St. 
Petersburg he hopes to have arranged both the pro- 
gramme of the Conference and the date of the meeting. 
It appears that the Second International Parliament will 
be far more imposing and representative than the first. 
Whereas in May, 1899, only twenty-six Powers were 
represented, forty-seven will send their delegates on this 
occasion. Advices from the Hague state that the 
principal questions will be an all-round reduction in 
armaments, and a comprehensive reform of Maritime 
Law. On the latter question we print an interesting 
article from Berlin, which shows what an effect Lord 
Loreburn’s pronouncement has had upon the Continent. 


Next week we shall know how the elections have 
gone in Germany, and whether the people of that great 
Empire have expressed themselves favourably or un- 
favourably to the perpetuation of an irresponsible and 
unparliamentary Government. Meanwhile we should 
like to repudiate the ridiculous statements despatched 
by some correspondents to the effect that more interest 
is taken in these elections in England than in Germany. 
‘* The excitement over our elections,’’ says a leader 
writer in the Frankfiirter Zeitung, ‘‘ is so great and so 
general, even among classes which used to be indiffer- 
ent, that we may go back many years without finding 
any parallel.’’ And the writer expresses a fervent hope 
that in Prussia ‘‘ reaction will at last be plucked up by 
the roots.’’ Of course, all eyes are turned upon the two 
parties which brought about the defeat of the Govern- 
ment, and it is deeply interesting to note the line they 
have taken. 


THE Socialists are not troubling the electors with 
the doctrine of Karl Marx, but they are concentrating 
attention upon the necessity for compelling the Govern- 
ment to bow to the Reichstag, and so to bring 
its administration into harmony with the wishes of the 
people. They are also laying stress upon the evil of 
dear food and Protection, and are asking the working 
men to free themselves from the grip of the landlords 
and the Kartels. The clericals are in most districts 
concealing their clericalism, and are insisting, like the 
Socialists, upon the need for Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. But their trump card with the workmen is to 
inveigh against expenditure of good money and lives 
upon ‘‘ the German deserts,’’ as the German colonies 
are now usually called, and to predict that if the 
Government succeeds it will immediately lay additional 
taxes upon the backs of the people. It is stated that 
the Roman Catholic priests are taking an unusually 
small part in the election. It appears to be the policy 








of the Catholic Centre to keep their spiritual guides in 
the background. This causes great annoyance to the 
Kolnische Zeitung, which is trying hard to inspire the 
population with fear of priest-craft in the interest of 
the National Liberals, who are imperialists and expan- 
sionists. 


Two points emerge very clearly from Mr. Birrell’s 
speech to his constituents at Bristol ; the one that the 
Government will proceed with its Education policy, the 
other that the House of Lords will have to be 
dealt with. The great Liberal Party, he said, had still its 
enormous majority unimpaired, and they intended to be 
faithful to their pledges. By their rejection of the Edu- 
cation Bill, the Lords had given an impetus to the 
movement for secular solution, which he regretted. 
Before the Government again went to the country they 
would give the House of Lords opportunities of recon- 
sidering their judgment, and the problem of dealing 
with the House of Lords must be under consideration. 
But he warned his hearers that the House of Lords 
would not be got rid of by shouting, but by laying 
before the country a scheme for extricating the Legis- 
lature from an impasse. With such a Second Chamber 
it was futile for Liberals to expect the realisation of 
their hopes. 


Tue House of Lords was the subject of a vigor- 
ous speech by Mr. Lloyd George at Newcastle on 
Wednesday. He did not go into the details of a plan 
for reform, but he pointed out that the Prime Minister 
has pledged himself to find a way of making the will 
of the people paramount, and that Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman is not a man to utter vain words but 
‘* possesses by common acknowledgment a steadfast 
courage that bears down all difficulties.” But touching 
the House of Lords, the most interesting speech, so 
far, from the Government side is that delivered by 
Mr. Shaw at a mass meeting in Edinburgh on 
Thursday night. According to the House of Lords, he 
said, the last General Election and the vast majority 
obtained by the Government are to be of no avail. 
The Peers were still entitled by the letter of the 
Constitution to throw out the principal measure of the 
year, sent up to them finally by a majority of 306. But 
the spirit of the Constitution is above the letter, and 
‘this public mockery must come to an end.” We are 
delighted with the principles enunciated by the Lord 
Advocate. He would concentrate on the limitation of 
the veto to a single session. The House of Commons 
must proceed by resolution, and if the Lords neglect 
their resolution the King will act on the advice of the 
Government of the day and take the necessary steps to 
secure the assent of the House of Lords. 


INTEREST in the London County Council elections 
grows daily. Meetings are being held in all parts of 
London, at which Mr. McKinnon Wood, and the other 
Progressive leaders, expound and defend their policy, 
giving particular attention to trams and electricity. 
Moderates, or Municipal Reformers, do not show the 
same aptitude for facing public meetings, and devote 
themselves mainly to a paper campaign, conducted 
through the London Conservative morning and evening 
papers, and by means of an incredible distribution of 
pamphlets. A report submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee on Tuesday shows the commercial success of 
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the tramways by giving the figures of the year’s 
working as they would appear in the accounts of a 
company. Thus treated, i.e., omitting the charges for 
interest and repayment of capital, the accounts show a 
‘* profit’? on the capital expended of nearly six per 
cent. The total capital expenditure comes to four and 
three-quarter millions, or just over five with the cost of 
the northern company’s lease ; and the Council’s valuer 
reports that the value of the undertaking as a going 
concern is seven and a-half millions—a surplus of nearly 
two and a-half millions. 


‘“* MopERATE”’ tactics, or rather the tactics of 
certain ‘‘ Moderate ’’ journalists in the London County 
Council election campaign have been from the first to 
belittle the work of the Council, and to exaggerate the 
cost. Lately they have overdone their abuse of the 
Council. Not content with attacking the record and 
policy of the Progressives, Moderate writers have begun 
a campaign against the Council itself, and are trying to 
injure the position of London stock on the money 
market. Such proposals, if not silly and futile, would 
be almost criminal. To endeavour to injure the public 
credit of a body which you wish to join is surely in- 
defensible. What would be thought of any English 
Tory who tried to injure the national credit, merely 
because Liberals are in office? The principal effect of 
this attempt, if it were successful, would be to increase 
the rates, by making the Londoner pay a higher percent- 
age on his loans. 


A MORE serious question has been raised by an 
attack in one of the chief Moderate journals. In an 
article on the Council tramways, The Standard declared 
that where members of a public Corporation have the 
spending of other people’s money, ‘‘ there is a tendency 
to put that money into the pockets of the friends of the 
executive of the Corporation.’’ Then, after a reference 
to. municipal corruption in America, the article pro- 
ceeds: ‘‘In this matter of tramways, as in several 
things, the L.C.C. has precisely imitated the example 
of Tammany,’’ and explains that corruption is not 
effected by mere bribery. ‘‘ All that Tammany does is 
to take care of its friends, and see that they get good 
contracts, and that its supporters are given well-paid 
billets. The analogy in London is perfect. What the 
Socialists do is to give good prices to friendly con- 
tractors.’’ Is this to be taken to mean that the High- 
ways Committee have given out contracts to favoured 
contractors, at exorbitant rates, in return for services 
rendered? The Standard, it is true, says ‘‘ the 
Socialists,’’ but this can only refer to the Committee 
which manages the Council’s tramways. So the twelve 
Progressive members of the Committee, seven of whom 
also sit in Parliament, have decided to bring an action 
for libel against the proprietors of The Standard. 





At the London County Council meeting on Tues- 
day Sir Melville Beachcroft, one of the Moderate 
leaders, expressed his regret that he had not been 
invited, as a member of the Tramways Committee, to 
join in the libel action. This speech, and Mr. 
Robinson’s, also, present a marked and pleasing 
contrast to Moderate utterances elsewhere, and show 
that the minority in the Council itself decline to back 
the charges against the body to which they belong. 
The whole debate on Tuesday forms, indeed, an excel- 
lent antidote to the attacks of the Moderate press ; for 
the Moderate leader gave his cordial testimony to the 
work of the Tramways Committee, and declared that 
it would be ‘‘ madness ”’ to sell or lease the lines. How 
much these newspaper calumnies have exasperated 
Londoners was shown by the temper of the Queen’s 
Hall audience at Mr. John Burns's great meeting held 
on Thursday. Mr. Burns, in a powerful speech, 
reviewed the work done by the Council during the 
eighteen years of its life, proved that the exertions of 
his colleagues during that time have been justified by 





success, and expressed by his confidence that London 
would maintain its allegiance to the men who had done 
such magnificent services. The speech, with its bristling 
array of figures, its humour and its pathos, was 
characteristic of the man, and the huge audience 
listened intently for ninety minutes. 


FURTHER telegrams show that the earlier estimates 
of the loss of life at Kingston fell much below the truth, 
and that the probable number of deaths approaches 
1,800. Relief has been organised both in England and 
in America, and subscriptions have flowed in freely. 
But public attention has been diverted from the suffer- 
ings and necessities of the Jamaicans to an extra- 
ordinary letter from the Governor of Jamaica to an 
American Admiral, who happened to be near Kingston 
with several ships. Admiral Davis naturally desired to 
help, and sent a party of American sailors ashore to 
assist in maintaining order, in relieving the injured, and 
in removing wreckage ; and he wrote to the Governor 
explaining his action. This, however, did not commend 
itself to Sir Alexander Swettenham, who sent a letter 
to the Admiral, asking him to reimbark his men, making 
fun of the American Consul, and imputing cowardice to 
him, ridiculing the work done by the sailors, and 
suggesting that the Admiral had fabricated a story 
about a safe robbery. The whole letter was couched in 
ironical and offensive terms, and further diseourtesy 
was offered to the Admiral when he called personally 
on the Governor. Our own view is that the Admiral 
probably erred in sending armed men ashore without 
consulting the Governor. But to repulse generous aid, 
as our representative did, was a most lamentable 
example of tactlessness. However, Sir Edward Grey 
has done all that he could to repair the blunder, and it 
will, of course, not be allowed to interfere with the 
harmonious co-operation of the British and American 
Governments in international affairs. 


Upon receiving the Governor's letter, Admiral 
Davis withdrew his ships, and the relief organised by 
Americans was at once countermanded, although the 
New York Committee endeavoured to continue the 
work in spite of Sir Alexander’s neglect to answer their 
telegrams. Rudeness to an admiral commanding part 
of a foreign fleet is rudeness to his country, and Sir 
Alexander’s conduct might have injured very seriously 
the good feeling which happily exists between Great 
Britain and the United States. Sir Edward Grey, of 
course, hastened to thank the American Government for 
the assistance given by Admiral Davis, and he also sent 
a second cable saying that, if the letter should prove to 
be authentic, ‘‘ Great Britain would deeply regret that 
an official should have written such a letter.’’ It is a 
curious fact that neither Government has published any 
official information about the letter. Fortunately the 
American Government has taken the incident well. 


Tue Report of the Royal Commission on Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the University of Dublin, has been 
issued with commendable promptiude. As regards the 
internal reform of Trinity College, its recommendations 
are unanimous; though not very drastic, they appear on 
the whole to be in the right direction. But a reactionary 
attitude is adopted towards women students; and no 
support is given to the demand for the complete separa- 
tion of the Divinity School from the College. As regards 
the Catholic claims, Mr. S. B. Kelleher, the only Catho- 
lic Fellow of Trinity College, and the only direct represen- 
tative of that College on the Commission, is also the only 
dissentient from the view that ‘‘ a new College in Dublin 
acceptable to Roman Catholics ’’ should be established. 
But the other eight Commissioners, while unanimous 
thus far, cannot agree as to how this new College should 
be associated with the existing institutions. Three Com- 
missioners would link it with the Queen’s Colleges in a 
reconstituted Royal University; five would prefer to link 
it with Trinity College in an expanded Dublin Uni- 
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versity; and these five disagree among themselves both 
as to the details of their proposed arrangement and as 
to its immediate feasibility. Archbishop Walsh is known 
to favour the scheme for the expansion of Dublin Uni- 
versity; but of the remaining Catholic Bishops, the great 
majority, if not all, would prefer the reconstitution of 
the Royal University. They have, however, repeatedly 
declared, as a body, that the expansion of Dublin Uni- 
versity so as to include a Catholic College was a possible 
solution; and it remains to be seen whether they would 
allow their personal preferences for another scheme to 
prevent them from accepting this one. All the Com- 
missioners shirk the question of how adequate lay parti- 
cipation in the government of the new College is to be 
secured. Perhaps the most significant paragraph in the 
report is the statement that ‘‘ there is a considerable 
body of Roman Catholic laymen in Ireland who would 
gladly send their sons to Trinity College if they could 
do so with the approbation of their Church.”’ 


An Irish correspondent sends us an interesting 
letter on the situation in Ireland, which throws many 
side-lights upon the difficulties that confront the 
Government at this moment. We believe that every 
Liberal, whether in or out of Parliament, recognises as 
strongly as ever the wisdom and justice of freely con- 
ceding to Ireland a generous measure of National self- 
government. The only question is, how large the first 
instalment should be, and when it should be given. It 
seems to us that a larger measure might be practicable 
if the Bill could be held over till next year, when the 
House of Lords will probably have been compelled to 
lower its colours, and when Mr. Birrell will have had 
time to gain a closer acquaintance with the actual situa- 
tion. In that case we should think it well worth con- 
sidering whether certain preliminary financial disposi- 
tions might not be effected in this year’s Budget. The 
administration of Irish must be separated from the 
administration of English finance, and so the way would 
be paved for the creation of a representative authority 
next year. 


Tue Italian Government, writes our Rome corre- 
spondent, finds considerable difficulty in selecting a suc- 
cessor to Deputy Ferdinando Martini as Governor of the 
Erythrea Colony, which he held for ten years. He 
assumed the position at the most critical period in the 
history of the Colony, viz., after the terrible disaster of 
Adowa, when that battlefield was still covered with the 
4,000 Italian soldiers butchered there, and when Ery- 
threa represented a loss of 20,000,000 francs a year. 
In course of time Deputy Martini became a great suc- 
cess. This is much more remarkable as very few 
thought that he was adapted to govern a colony. Son 
of a writer of comedy and of the Marchesa Gerini, and 
himself a literary man and renowned dramatist, he did 
not seem suited for the work before him. But he went 
to Massowah after having prepared a clear programme, 
which he followed with extraordinary tenacity. His plan 
consisted in abandoning all idea of colonial expansion, 
resisting any temptation in that direction ; in gaining 
the confidence of Emperor Menelik and the neighbour- 
ing tribes ; and in concentrating every effort on develop- 
ing all the resources of that unfortunate land, on 
ameliorating the condition of both natives and colonists, 
and making them gradually self-supporting. Signor 
Martini leaves Africa after having achieved his purpose 
of establishing order and peace throughout Erythrea, 
after having shown the riches of that land and what can 
be obtained by well-directed agriculture, which succeeds 
not only in providing for local needs, but in exporting a 
considerable amount of produce. Naturally, the 
Government desires that Signor Martini’s successor 
should continue and complete this work, as_ public 
opinion in Italy is strongly against colonial adventure, 
and can permit the possession of African territory only 
as a means of spreading a peaceful civilisation. 








It would appear from the fuller accounts which 
have now reached this country that the contending 
parties in the Indian National Congress agreed to com- 
mon action regarding two vital resolutions before the 
Congress, both affecting Bengal. The first resolu- 
tion, that the Home Government be petitioned to appoint 
a Commission to inquire into the circumstances con- 
nected with the partition, was carried by the moderate 
party. But on the second, approving of a policy of 
boycott, the more extreme wing pulled the moderates 
with them. According to the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, any idea of extending the move- 
ment to other parts of India was vigorously and suc- 
cessfully opposed. If the Swadeshi movement has 
done nothing else, it has stimulated an interest in Indian 
industries, and the same correspondent speaks enthusi- 
astically of the wonderful advance which the industrial 
exhibition shows over its predecessors. 


Many rumours, some of them rather sinister, are 
floating about in the Press as to the nature of the Army 
Bill, which is said to have been already drafted. It is 
stated, for example, that Mr. Haldane intends to make 
the Militia liable to serve abroad, that he intends to 
reduce the number of Volunteers, and to introduce con- 
ditions into their service which are likely to prove 
onerous and distasteful. A correspondent of a northern 
newspaper, who is well versed in the subject, seems to 
be aware of what is to be proposed, and warns the 
Government that such a measure cannot possibly be 
forced through the House of Commons. We hope that 
the suspicions aroused by Mr. Haldane’s numerous but 
nebulous orations will prove unfounded. There was no 
demand at the last elections for any radical alterations 
in the Army, though there was a very loud and insistent 
demand for reforms of the War Office, and for heavy 
reductions in the Army Estimates. We hope that, in 
the course of another year or two, the administration 
of the War Office will be reformed, and the inefficients 
weeded out. As regards the Army, the House of Com- 
mons will expect to see a saving of five or six millions 
in the cost of the regular Army, in the course of the 
next two or three years, and it will probably be quite 
willing that a million of these savings should be spent 
on encouraging and improving the Volunteer forces of 
the Crown. 


It is becoming more likely every day that the 
candidates of the magnates at the Transvaal Elections 
will meet with a reception gratifying to Liberals at 
home. Probably when the popular parties emerge suc- 
cessfully from the elections Sir Richard Solomon will be 
the first Premier under the new Constitution. 
His speeches have, therefore, considerable interest and 
importance. Addressing a meeting in Pretoria, Sir 
Richard has expounded his views on the repatriation of 
the Chinese. The real issue is, he said, who shall rule 
this country, the people who live in it, or the foreign 
mining houses. He explained that the contracts for 
Chinese labour were not renewable, and that the 
Ordinance will lapse in June, 1908. No British Govern- 
ment would sanction future importation. Chinese 
labour was against the best interests of the colony, and 
he pledged himself to vote against future importations. 
He, however, would not bind himself to fix a date for 
the repatriation. The Progressives are naturally in- 
censed at the speech and the progress which their 
opponents are making in the contest. The strength of 
Het Volk is due to the fact that it is supported by 
both races, and it is now stated that after the elections 
the Dutch leaders will combine with the Nationalists. 


Tue evidence taken by Sir Charles Dilke’s Com- 
mittee on the Income-tax has at last been published, and 
throws fresh light on the question of differentiation and 
graduation, especially by showing the effect of other 
existing taxes in redressing the apparent inequalities of 
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the Income-tax. Sir Henry Primrose and Mr. Mallet 
demonstrate that the death duties already provide a 
substantial graduation, and also a distinction between 
earned and unearned incomes. Taking a ten years 
average, and assuming that property passes at death 
once in thirty years, we find £7,770,000,000 as the 
aggregate value of property liable to the duties. At 
four per cent. this capital would yield £310,000,000, so 
that the amount of the death duties (£16,500,000) 
works out at an average tax of 12$d. in the pound. 
Thus, inherited income really pays twice as much as 
earned income, which gives us graduation ; and since 
the death duties increase regularly up to a maximum 
of 8d. on a million, the tax on inherited incomes may 
be taken as graduated, not up to £700 a year only, 
but up to £40,000. The duty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, therefore, is to provide for graduation on 
all incomes of over £700, whether earned or unearned. 


Many people, we believe, refrain from taking a 
cab, when they can well afford one, from uncertainty 
about the fare which the cabman will demand, or from 
an idea that the fare for a short journey is too high. 
Other people don’t ride in cabs because tubes and 
motor omnibuses provide a cheaper and sometimes as 
speedy a mode of transit. All these, and cabmen, too, 
should welcome the new scheme of fares just issued by 
the Home Secretary. This scheme establishes three 
classes of cabs, with three different scales of fares. 
For the old-fashioned horse cab there is only one 
innovation—a sixpenny fare for half a mile, if a 
previous arrangement is made with the driver. But 
the new taximeter horse cab has a legal fare of sixpence 
for a journey of less than a mile in distance or less 
than twelve minutes in time, and then for each extra 
half mile or six minutes an additional charge of three- 
pence. Motor cabs, which must for the future carry 
taximeters, have a special scale of their own—eight- 
pence for a journey of under a mile or less than ten 
minutes, and an extra two pence for every additional 
quarter of a mile or two-and-a-half minutes. If drivers 
will frankly accept these new scales and abstain from 
demanding additions, the cab trade may regain some- 
thing of its old prosperity. 


Tue Music Hall Strike which began on Monday last 
has developed considerably, and at present there are no 
signs of a compromise. Two important groups of halls, 
controlled respectively by Messrs. Walter Gibbons and 
George Adney Payne—the latter including the popular 
Tivoli—have already suffered from their proprietors’ 
refusal to concede the demands of the strikers, and 
there is every prospect of trouble elsewhere. Briefly, 
the position is as follows. On the one side there is the 
National Alliance of Employées, representing the 
Variety Artists’ Federation, the Amalgamated Union of 
Musicians, and the National Association of Theatrical 
Employées ; on the other, the Entertainments Protec- 
tion Association, to which most of the proprietors 
belong. The demands of the National Alliance, as 
embodied in a charter which the proprietors are called 
upon to sign, are, roughly speaking, for betterment in 
the conditions of employment and the retention of only 
those artists and others who belong to one of the 
societies referred to above. So far, the National 
Alliance has undoubtedly had the best of the fight. 
The calling-out and peaceful picketing at the Gibbons’ 
halls was a first move, the unexpectedness and success 
of which completely surprised the enemy. The Alliance 
1S Supported by many of the best-known “stars” in the 
profession ; it has no lack of enthusiasm, and, seem- 
ingly, no lack of funds. On the other hand, the 
proprietors profess their unanimity and their determi- 
nation to hold out. The issue of the struggle will be 
awaited with interest hy a public which, for the moment, 


has to suffer either third-class peiftormances or none 
at ail. 





Tus London County Council Schools of Arts and 
Crafts have lately been subjected to some adverse 
criticism from those who believe that the training 
given to the students is not of a character to fit them 
for the practical busines of life. On Tuesday last the 
Morning Post published an article incorporating the 
views of a gentleman who claims special knowledge of 
the working of the schools, and while the statements 
this contains are extremely general, he voices the 
complaint of inefficient methods of instruction. What 
is taught is ‘‘ amateurish and theoretical,” the result 
being that employers fight shy of men trained in the 
Lendon County Council Schools; the Council 
is misled by its advisers, and so forth, We can 
only judge the value of this opinion by our 
personal recollections of the exhibited work of 
students, the high quality of which seemed very 
far from the amateurish and theoretical. However, 
the employers, being dissatisfied with the results of the 
school training, look abroad for talent, and this, we 
willingly admit, is a serious evil. But would it be 
otherwise if the LC.C. system were perfection itself ? 
Foreign talent is notoriously cheaper to acquire than 
British, and so long as employers have an easily 
satisfied public to serve, they will always go to the 
cheapest market for their labour. This, we fear, is 
their reason for avoiding County Council students, 
and the so-called amateurishness in the teaching their 
excuse, 

As yet it is too soon to make any definite state- 
ment with reference to the discovery of Professors 
Kowalski and Moscicki, of Freiburg University, of a 
simple and inexpensive method of obtaining nitric acid 
and nitrates from the free nitrogen of the air, but if 
the professors are right the results will be far-reaching. 
Not only will wheat-growing receive such an impetus 
that perhaps the supply, for a while, will more than 
equal the demand, but the supply of nitrates by techni- 
cal methods, at a low price, will revolutionise modern 
farming. In the excitemeat of this newly published new 
discovery it must not be forgotten that others have 
spent their time and energies in the same direction ; 
that Cavendish, a century ago, produced nitrous fumes 
from the nitrogen and oxygen of the atmosphere, by 
means of an electric spark, and that, moreover, the 
names of scientists like Sir William Crookes and Lord 
Rayleigh are associated with research work in the 
same field. A system has been in operation in Norway 
on a commercial basis, for over twelve months, and 
there Messrs. Birkeland and Eyde have been preparing 
large quantities of nitrates from air, water, and lime, 
by the aid of electric power. We await with interest 
the publication of further details, proving whether the 
discovery of the Swiss inventors is really something 
new, or whether it is only an improvement on present 
methods, whereby these substances may be manufac- 
tured on a sound financial basis. 





SOME interesting letters and historical documents 
were disposed of during the week at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
sale-rooms, among them being some relics belonging to 
the Wesley family, including a characteristic letter from 
the great Methodist, written to Miss Nancy Bolton for 
the guidance of her spiritual life. A collection of 
twenty-five letters from Dr. Samuel Johnson, most of 
them addressed to Mrs. Piazzi, the Welsh authoress, 
fetched £240. An autograph letter of Marie Antoinette 
changed hands at £96, and a vellum document, bearing 
date January, 1596-7, with the Royal sign-manual of 
Queen Elizabeth realised £6 12s. Some noteworthy 
early letters of Benjamin Disraeli, chiefly addressed to 
his sister, were sold for 4/43, and these included the one 
in which he forecasts his own Parliamentary success. 
Besides these, and a unique collection of original verses, 
anecdotes, and bon mots, is Mrs. Piazzi’s autograph, 
which realised £94. There were letters from ‘‘ Ouida,”’ 
Patti, Irving, Toole, Macready, and Matthews, the 
total sum realised by the two days’ sale being £1,210. 
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THE AGE OF REASON. 


T is well that sometimes we should climb a little 
higher than the controversies of the moment and 
survey a larger scene. We may look with the his- 
torian’s eye over the past and see the alternating vic- 
tories and defeats of superstition, faith, or reason; we 
may see countries, and even continents, accepting legends 
and mysteries that can never be proved or explained; 
we may see cults and hierarchies established for their 
maintenance; we may see individuals who doubt or deny 
or misinterpret, persecuted, tortured, and even burned 
to death; and, finally, we may watch whole tribes and 
nations exterminating one another in holy warfare be- 
cause they have embraced different ideas of the Supreme 
Being, or merely because their spiritual guides have put 
slightly different interpretations upon certain articles of 
the same faith. Or we may turn from the past to the 
panorama of the world in which this small island plays 
so large a part, follow the travelling philosopher in an 
extended tour, and observe, not only with what tenacity 
the great religions of Christ, Mohammed, Buddha, and 
Confucius cling to different portions of the earth’s sur- 
face, but how Reason fares in her ceaseless strife with 
Prejudice and Folly. Such studies as these, however 
intermittent and superficial, must help us at least to 
respect honest differences of opinion, to question and 
contest the value of dogmatic certainty, along with the 
claims of organisations that have been incorporated to 
defend it, but, above all, to despise, and, if need be, at 
all costs to resist intolerance, whether it takes the form 
of open persecution, or whether, too weak if not too 
well bred to burn an adversary, it merely frowns at new 
opinions, hiding its own hypocrisies under saintly show 
and defending ancient abuses with the powerful bat- 
teries of wealth and privilege. 

With some such thoughts as these we have been 
reading an essay of singular power in The Edinburgh 
Review. The writer has been inspired by Mr. Morley’s 
earlier works—Burke, Cempromise, and the French 
Philosophers and Statesmen of the Eighteenth Century. 
He admires Mr. Morley as at once a thinker and a man 
of affairs, who has a two-fold qualification for dealing 
with religion, conduct, society, history, government; 
who unites a certain largeness of mind and loftiness of 
temper peculiarly his own, ‘‘ and possesses the rare gift 
of raising the questions whether of the past or the pre- 
sent upon which he touches from the level of contro- 
versy to that of principle.’’ Few designs, indeed, if 
any, in the whole range of English philosophic litera- 
ture have been more happily conceived or more finely 
executed than that of Mr. Morley, when, a generation 
ago, he embarked with his Life of Voltaire upon a 
voyage through the Age of Reason. ‘‘ To admire 
Voltaire,’’ said De Maistre, ‘‘ is the sign of a corrupt 
soul.’’ He was thinking of Voltaire’s Ecrasez l’infame. 
But Voltaire, as we are reminded, ‘‘ was animated, not 
by antipathy to a creed, but by hatred of a Church. 
That this Church professed to be Christian was beside 
the question ; it was not its Christianity he attacked. 
It was its working as an institution, not its teaching, 
that he detested. . . The religion against which he 
set his face was not the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment; this had disappeared centuries back; nor was it a 
theology, Catholic or Protestant; with this he did not 
concern himself.’’ What Voltaire found in France was 
a Church and religion far below the mind and con- 





science of the time. He saw infamous injustice, judicial 
torture, judicial murder, savage superstition; therefore 
Ecraseg l’infame was not an impiety, but a cry of 
natural indignation, most humane, righteous, and ac- 
ceptable. In Mr. Morley’s words: ‘‘ It was just be- 
cause the cruelty, persecution, and darkness in the last 
ten years of the reign of Louis XV. were things possible 
that the onslaught on Catholicism was justifiable and 
praiseworthy.”’ 

And De Maistre, who afterwards adored what 
Voltaire had burned, who sought to reconstruct 
European society on the basis of a supreme and in- 
fallible Church, was himself described by no mean 
critic as ‘‘le plus Catholique des esprits, le moins 
chrétien des coeurs.”’ 

Mr. Morley did not despair of the Christian 
Churches thirty years ago. They were backward in- 
deed, but advancing. ‘‘ They are assimilating,’’ he said 
in his Diderot, ‘‘ as rapidly as their formule will permit, 
the new light and the more generous ideas and the 
higher spirituality of teachers who have abandoned all 
Churches, and who are systematically denounced as 
enemies of the souls of man.’’ To the contemplative 
mind these transformations of religion by the leavening 
elements of a foreign doctrine are indeed ‘‘ the most 
interesting process in the history of truth.’’ Our 
Edinburgh reviewer admits that Voltaire’s crusade 
against the Infamous shattered many a shrine and de- 
stroyed many a poetic legend and gracious symbol. But 
piety, he reminds us, is not the only virtue, nor one that 
should be purchased at the price of qualities by which 
men and nations live. Most movements of reform have 
been unfavourable to piety. The energy that irrigates 
human progress is often drawn off from the reservoirs 
of devotion. ‘‘ This loss, however, is made up by gain in 
other directions, while the type of piety injured is one 
whose extinction has become in any case a matter of 
time. . . . A harder variety will replace it; even now 
the young shoots are bursting through the kindly 
earth.’’ Let us not complain of what plough and harrow 
have destroyed in breaking up the exhausted surface 
soil. ‘‘ Where would Europe have stood to-day had the 
last word rested with the Churches, had the Pope, or 
the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, or the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, had their 
way?’’ The mere thought of such *‘ might have beens’”’ 
is appalling, even if we agree with the Edinburgh 
Reviewer that the ordinary man cannot breathe in an 
atmosphere of rationalism. Our reviewer thinks this is 
because he has the ‘‘ Mens divinior,’’ a soul as well as 
an intellect. A rationalist might answer that it is only 
because he is a creature of instinct and appetites over 
which reason has only partial command. Every one 
remembers Macaulay’s proposition, to which Mr. Mor- 
ley would not yield a full assent, that divinity properly 
so-called is not a progressive science. But Macaulay’s 
illustrations of the thesis are hardly arguments. The first 
is that Bayle and Chillingworth, two of the most sceptical 
of mankind, turned Catholics ! The second is that 
Johnson, incredulous on all other points, was a ready 
believer in miracles and apparitions. ‘‘ He would not 
believe in Ossian; but he was willing to believe in 
second sight. He would not believe in the earth- 
quake of Lisbon ; but he was willing to believe in the 
Cock Lane ghost.’’ Nor is the more substantial part of 
Macaulay’s argument less confusing than the illustra- 
tions. On the one hand he maintains that theology 
cannot be progressive, because between 1600 and 1850 
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—though the human mind had been active and had 
made great advances in natural philosophy, chemistry, 
surgery, and engineering—Protestantism had made no 
conquests worth speaking of. Why was this, if, as 
Macaulay holds, the Protestant faith is more en- 
lightened and reasonable than the Catholic. His answer 
seems to be that all Divine truth is contained in a book 
to which all the discoveries of all the philosophers cannot 
add a single verse. Plainly therefore, said Macaulay, 
divinity cannot progress like pharmacy, geology, and 
navigation. ‘‘ A Christian of the fifth century with a 
Bible is neither better nor worse situated than a 
Christian of the nineteenth century with a Bible.’’ This 
may be true as a matter of fact ; but surely it is not 
necessarily true. The Bible is more likely to guide and 
less likely to mislead an intelligent than an ignorant 
reader. What Macaulay forgot as he rattled along so 
brilliantly, was that every doctrine depends for its 
efficacy and utility on the character and intelligence of 
those to whom it is addressed ; and that a code is not 
necessarily incapable of expansion and growth because 
it is written. 

Whether Christianity is a spur to morality and civi- 
lisation, or a drag upon them, may be disputed ; but we 
think it indisputable that Christian theology has made 


- considerable advances during the last two, three, or 


four centuries. Yet it is not to faith but to 
reason that mankind must look for the advance 
of civilisation, and that is why every Liberal 
and every reformer will turn again and again for 
refreshment and inspiration to Mr. Morley’s Studies 
in the Eighteenth Century. It was an Age of Reason, 
not because the masses or the classes were reasonable, 
but because the great thinkers and writers of the time 
were possessed by the spirit of reason, and were bent 
upon testing customs, laws, institutions, and religious 
beliefs by their intelligibility, their morality, and their 
utility. It must have been very bracing to have lived 
in a country and an age when the average Professor, 
Author, or Wit was not a petrified reactionary, a super- 
stitious clerical, a servile bureaucrat, or a fire-eating 
jingo. But perhaps it is better to have your Age of 
Reason among working men, and leave unreason to 
Punch, The Church Times, and the Universities. 





SEISMOLOGY. 


T HE lot of the ordinary mortal is fixed by immutable 
laws of which he knows little, in a world of which 
he knows possibly less. Nature yields her secrets 
grudgingly, and still maintains a vast, if steadily dimin- 
ishing, province to which the most enterprising 
scientists have gained no access. Perhaps we are the 
happier that in many things the gift of prevision is 
denied. What could be more terrifying and paralysing 
than a foreknowledge of the great cosmic disasters 
which rudely awaken humdrum mortals from the daily 
routine of a commercial existence. Hidden forces of 
destruction are always near yet never in sight, waiting, 
it would seem, for the appointed moment to burst out 
and overwhelm man’s proudest achievements and dash 
down his fondest hopes. But of all forms of death and 
destruction storm, plague, pestilence, famine, or battle, 
the earthquake comes most suddenly and with least 
warning. 
In the last twelve months three great volcanic 
catastrophes have overtaken the Western Hemisphere. 





San Francisco was followed by Valparaiso, and now, 
within the same belt, Kingston, the capital of Jamaica, 
is the scene of desolation. But while philanthropists 
are endeavouring to succour the unfortunate sufferers, 
and insurance companies are endeavouring to avoid 
liability in the interests of their shareholders, the seis- 
mologist is endeavouring to reduce these accidents to 
order, and to classify the phenomena in order to lay the 
basis of a science of earthquakes. But all he can yet 
tell us is that volcanic eruptions, more disastrous and 
apparently more frequent than ever, are quite beyond 
prediction. So far, then, the seismologist is but a 
collector of data, who can only hope for the present to 
make Science the handmaiden of events. When the 
earthquake comes we consult the scientist. He tells us 
where the tremors occurred; but, like the man in the 
street, he is only wise after the event. But there is 
some satisfaction in knowing cause and effect. To 
know the reason, if only after the damage is done, 
robs the disaster of some of its mystery and horror. 
Before the Royal Society at Edinburgh, Lord Kelvin this 
week chose a subject of more than topical interest. In 
his communication on earthquake theories he touched 
upon Homer Ldane’s problem of spherical gaseous 
nebula. To the layman the foundations of scientific 
theories often seem involved and forbidding, but Lord 
Kelvin’s paper was so clear as an exposition that a 
summary may well be attempted. From what we know 
of meteorites, stony or iron, we are guided towards a 
speculative answer. . The old Greeks had already 
grasped the primitive condition that matter is atomic. 
Starting from this, Lord Kelvin explained the founda- 
tion upon which he bases his own theory of earth- 
quakes. Instead of thinking of masses large or small, 
we must begin with a vast number of atoms and 
doublets distributed uniformly in respect of average 
density through a sphere of a thousand times the earth’s 
bulk. When the density becomes so great that the 
atoms hustle one another, then we have the first step 
towards the formation of concrete matter from atomic 
origins. Further than that we can not go, but we can 
conceive a prodigious crowd of fluid atoms becoming 
denser round the centre until the pressure is eased by 
an outward rebound. Thus we have a vast fluid mass 
at a very high temperature gradually losing energy by 
radiation across its boundary, sending the lost energy 
away in ethereal waves travelling in all directions. This 
process had taken place in the earth’s surface ; as time 
advanced the central temperature diminished, and the 
molten mass went on cooling, till the crust was frozen 
solid. Volcanoes and earthquakes are produced by the 
settling down of the deeper solid material, and the squeez- 
ing out of the lighter and molten rock. Volcanoes we 
shall continue to have as long as there is any large 
amount of melted rock in the interstices or vesicles of 
the solid matter. Even after all the liquid material has 
been expelled and has frozen into solid lava, earth- 
quakes will occur, because of the shrinkage of the hot 
solid interior. The loss of heat becomes slower and 
slower in its process, as the crust through which it 
escapes becomes thicker. Thus, after volcanoes have 
ceased, earthquakes on a scale of greater magnitude 
may be expected to recur at greater intervals of time. 
Such would appear to be the future history of our globe, 
unless, indeed, as Lord Kelvin said, in concluding his 
theory of earthquakes, our planet should at some time 
in its history be shattered and remelted, by collision 
with some other great body. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING IN WAR. 
(From A BERLIN CORRESPONDENT.) 

E VER since the Hague Peace Conference, and more 

particularly since the admitted excesses com- 
mitted by the Russian and Japanese Navies during the 
unfortunate struggle in the Far East, the question of 
merchant shipping rights in time of war has been ven- 
tilated all over the Continent of Europe, as well as in 
England. The Continental Chambers of Commerce, 
with perhaps one exception to which I shall refer below, 
have been unanimous in holding that the traditional 
British interpretation of the rights of belligerents is 
antiquated, unjust, and altogether inadmissible under 
the conditions of modern warfare. They have empha- 
sised .the point by demonstrating that on land, even 
during periods of savage warfare, private property 
belonging to either of the contending parties has been 
respected and protected, whilst at sea it sufficed for 
valuable cargoes to be carried under a hostile flag, or 
even under certain conditions sheltered by a neutral 
flag, for the whole of the property to be uncere- 
moniously seized and destroyed, or the equivalent 
distributed as a prize to the capturing Power. 

Much interest has therefore been aroused, in Ger- 
many particularly, by the movement in England, 
initiated by the present Lord Chancellor before he took 
office, to prevail upon the British Government to with- 
draw its opposition to the conclusions of the Paris 
Congress of 1856, which tended to establish a limited 
immunity of private property at sea in time of war, 
provided that it was not actual contraband. 

German commercial and shipping interests are 
fervently hoping that this new departure of British 
statesmanship will bear fruit. Here, however, we are 
concerned with the one Power on the Continent that 
has not entirely admitted the commercial view of the 
matter: that one Power is Germany. Our growing 
navy, and the ever present consideration that at some 
time or other that navy may be a decisive factor, has 
rendered the German Admiralty somewhat reserved in 
regard to the mercantile conditions, and in the present 
uncertain state of German politics it is difficult to say 
whether ultimately the official party will prevail, or 
whether the unparalleled success of the industrial and 
trading sections of the community will not render them 
more powerful than the purely police element of the 
Empire. Certain it is that, in the opinion of the 
vast majority of reasonable people, the wanton 
destruction of private property in time of war is 
repulsive. At one time, when there was only one means 
of communication, the exigencies of war may have 
justified the cutting off of supplies in the most drastic 
manner; but under modern conditions, when it is 
possible for the belligerents to obtain supplies in a 
hundred different ways, there seems to be an unpardon- 
able injustice in the indiscriminate destruction of 
property, the possession of which often does not affect 
the issue. Whatever the German Admiralty may think 
of the matter, if only the present oversea expansion of 
trade can last a few years longer, the controversy will 
be settled by the commercial and not the fighting sec- 
tion of the Empire. Inasmuch as a second Conference 
is shortly to meet at the Hague, the German trading 
community is looking forward to a firm declaration by 
the British delegates that the old barbarous claims will 
not be upheld ; and if this political concession could be 
obtained it would probably settle the matter so far as 
the Continent is concerned. 





There is one more point, however, which much dis- 
turbs continental traders, viz., the position of the Eng- 
lish Assurance Companies in the event of any general 
conflict, and the hope is freely expressed that the next 
International Peace Congress will settle, not only the 
political, but also the commercial point. One of the 
main difficulties, of course, is the question as to what 
should and what should not constitute contraband of 
war, and possibly the whole matter might be adjusted 
by a general understanding on this important point. It 
is urged that whilst at the Paris Congress there were 
definite indications in this direction, the course of subse- 
quent warfare has been ridiculously to enlarge the con- 
ception of the term, and unreasonably to extend the 
rights of blockade. 

In conclusion it should not be overlooked that 
continental nations feel so strongly on this matter that 
there is some question of ignoring the British position 
in the event of legal pretensions that are now entirely 
out of date being maintained. The suggestion is that 
if British statesmen jurists are disinclined to follow an 
enlightened leader like Lord Loreburn, the time has 
come for the other nations to form a maritime associa- 
tion of their own, and to take such measures as may 
be advisable. 





THE CHINAMAN AT HIS BEST. 


HE Chinese are in such bad repute just now on 
account of the unspeakable conduct of those who 
have been imported into the Transvaal, that it is but 
fair to give the other side of the picture, and show what 
admirable workmen some of them prove under more 
favourable conditions. Not long ago a member of a 
family of leading pastoralists in Australia, whilst pay- 
ing me a visit, related the following anecdotes about 
two Chinese gardeners. The first had been in his 
employ for a long series of years. He was employed 
at the head station, and kept an irrigated fruit and 
vegetable garden of great size in admirable order. He 
was most thrifty, and left the greater part of his wages 
in the hands of his employers. One day he came and 
asked for ten pounds, and his master, on handing it 
over, asked what he intended to do with it. The China- 
man replied that he had promised to lend the sum to a 
fellow-countryman who was out of work and hard up. 
He had never seen this man before, and his master 
said that he would probably never see his money again. 
The gardener replied that he had not the least doubt 
about having it repaid ; and the result proved that his 
confidence was not misplaced, for the tramping China- 
man obtained work on a neighbouring station, and 
soon returned the loan. 

Not long after, the gardener, who had saved more 
than five hundred pounds, asked for a year’s leave of 
absence, as he wanted to return home—a long way up 
the Yangtse—and buy a little house and property for 
his widowed mother. He went, and having accom- 
plished his purpose, returned to his place in New South 
Wales. 

My friend the squatter, having heard of another 
Chinaman, who also was a skilled and industrious 
gardener, went to Deniliquin, where this man was em- 
ployed in a large nursery. On entering the grounds he 
met a Chinaman and said : ‘‘ Where’s Tommy?’’ The 
man asked in broken English ‘‘ What you want Tommy 
for?’’ and after much fencing the Englishman said : 
‘*T want to give him a good place as gardener,’’ when 
the Celestial immediately answered: ‘‘ Me Tommy ”’ ; 
and he proved to be quite as good a workman as his 
predecessor. 

The following is an extract from the letter of a 
visitor at this station :— 


“T am writing in the verandah looking out on to the 
billabong creek and funny old garden, with its mixture o 
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gum trees, peppers, acacias, vines, oranges and lemons, all 
divided into all sorts of beds by the Chinaman gardener. 
The orange and lemon trees are lovely—a mass of fruit— 
but it is the off season for anything else.”’ 

A ‘‘ billabong creek,’’ it may be explained, is one 
which, leaving the main river, loses itself in swamps 
and sandhills, and in this respect differs from 
what is known as an ‘‘ anabranch,’’ which, leaving the 
main stream, rejoins it at a greater or lesser distance 
lower down, thus forming an island. 

From this station the writer of the letter visited 
another about twenty-five miles away, belonging to the 
same family, where a skilled Japanese was employed 
as gardener. Not only do these men keep the tables of 
their employers supplied with an abundance of the best 
vegetables and fruits, but they also raise enough to 
distribute ample supplies to the large number of men, 
with their wives and families, employed on the pro- 
perties. Only those who have had experience of station 
life in the far interior of Australia know what a boon 
is an abundant supply of vegetables and fruit. On most 
stations in the old days the food consisted of a never- 
varying round of mutton and damper and salt beef, 
with tea as the only beverage. 

It is a far cry from Japan and China to 
Afghanistan, but there are not a few Afghans settled 
in the Commonwealth, principally in South and West- 
ern Australia. They are for the most part employed as 
camel drivers, and many of them have acquired con- 
siderable property by the care and ability with which 
they conduct their business. In Western Australia two 
brothers have established a very large business as 
agents for steamship companies, and are said to rival 
in the extent of their operations the largest European 
firms. 

In South Australia one of these men, called Akbar 
Khan, whose headquarters are at Port Augusta, has 
got almost the whole of the carrying trade between that 
place and the Tarcoola gold-fields—a distance of three 
hundred miles—into his own hands. When asked how 
it happened that he had done so well, compared with his 
white competitors, he replied: ‘‘ I do not help to make 
brewers rich,’’ and added that if King Edward himself 
asked him to carry alcohol he would not do it. He 
said,. however, that he was sometimes cheated by his 
customers, when cases which were branded ‘‘ Jam ”’ or 
** Pickles ’’ really contained gin and whisky. 

Whether the legislation which now prevents the 
landing in Australia of any of these Eastern races, 
including our fellow-subjects in India, will ever be 
relaxed it is hard to say; but one thing is certain, 
that unless they are permitted to occupy the Northern 
Territory, that vast tract of country will remain un- 
inhabited, for experience has shown that it is no place 


for Anglo-Saxons. 


A. H. 





FRESH SNOW. 


| T is really hard to believe that there are people who 

feel no sense of exultation over a good snowfall. 
It must, of course, be good ; snow that turns at once 
to slush can bring joy to no one. And those to whom 
the snow means loss or danger can be forgiven if their 
pleasure in it has gone with their childhood. When 
some of us were children it used to be hinted to us that 
we should learn when we grew up to regard snow 
simply as a nuisance. But for most of us, it is to be 
hoped, that prediction has proved false ; it should at 
least be so for such as are privileged to live in the 
country. And the snow comes now and then, whether 
we like it or not ; so that a capacity for getting enjoy- 
ment out of it is a distinct asset in life. 

To the properly ordered mind there is happiness 
and some little excitement in going to bed on a night 
when a promising snowfall is going on outside. The 
last look-out from the window upon a dimly seen, mys- 
terious transformation sends one to sleep with a certain 





tingle of anticipation, and this is renewed by the 
strange lighting of the room when we wake in the 
morning. Then the first view of the changed prospect 
—a man is to be pitied whose breath is not taken away 
a little by the almost sacred beauty of freshly fallen 
snow. The right thing to do on such a morning, as 
many must feel who can get no further than the 
wish, is to go for a walk in the country. There 
is no time to lose. If the fullest pleasure is to 
be had from a snowfall it must be sought at once. 
Except for nightfall and daybreak, changes too 
familiar to move us much, a good fall of snow is our 
only chance of seeing Nature transformed at a stroke. 
Some of us may have wished now and then that it were 
possible to introduce a summer’s day for once into the 
early part of January; the transformation would be 
even more startling than most of us suppose. We all 
know, but how many of us can actually realise on a 
January evening, that six months ago we might have 
begun a set of tennis at eight o’clock? The changes 
in foliage, colour, warmth, and light are so gently 
brought about that we are cheated out of our full appre- 
ciation of them. We know that in summer the trees 
and the fields are green; but, to say nothing of 
a landscape, a yard or two of hedge-bottom would 
baffle us completely if we were to stand before 
it in winter and try to refit it mentally with the fox- 
gloves and vetches and the long, succulent grass, and 
all the rich tangle of the summer. A heavy snowfall 
gives us a transformation, ready-made and practically 
sudden, which would be even more hopelessly beyond 
our powers of conception. Stronger in most of us, 
however, is another power, that of taking things as a 
matter of course ; and that is one reason why there is 
no time to be lost if we want to get the best we can out 
of the snow. By the second morning we have got too 
far used to it to feel the full sense of newness. Almost 
always, too, there is really something gone—the first 
perfection of the fall. If it has been a still fall, much 
of the magic effect depends upon the snow lying on 
every twig and blade in the largest mass that can find 
support ; and a day’s sunshine or a breeze is enough to 
bring most of this hanging snow to the ground. A 
wind-driven snowfall has another sort of beauty, the 
beauty of sweeping lines in wreaths and drifts, and of 
posts and tree-trunks plastered with tapering shafts of 
white. 

One well-known effect of snow is its way of spoil- 
ing the appearance of horses and cattle that we have 
usually thought to be white. On birds, however, it 
has a very different effect ; anyone who is in the habit 
of noticing birds can hardly fail to be struck, in the first 
walk after a snowfall, by their suddenly heightened 
beauty. It may be some time before the cause is dis- 
covered. It is the reflected light that is thrown up on 
them from below. Most birds have the plumage of 
their under parts either white or much lighter than 
their upper plumage. This plan of coloration is 
general, too, among fishes, and to some extent among 
quadrupeds. Its prevalence is believed to be due to 
the fact that it serves a useful purpose in counter- 
acting the shadow on the under side of the body ; and 
the success of the device in rendering the creature 
inconspicuous is surprisingly illustrated in some in- 
genious models by Professor Poulton, which may be 
seen at Oxford or in the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington. Professor Poulton’s models are 
not more striking, however, than the same thing 
seen in Nature. Golden plovers are an excellent 
instance; you may hear numbers of them piping 
within gunshot of you, and still find the greatest 
difficulty in seeing where they are standing. 
But the snow with its reflected light upsets the 
whole arrangement ; and though the birds may lose 
a natural protection, they gain greatly to our eyes in 
beauty. The pure white breasts of a flock of lapwings 
passing overhead show with a clearness that makes 
one start under the momentary impression of seeing 
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some new bird. 
wing’s plumage is hardly ever seen at other times ; and 
one of the most exquisite sights that the English bird- 
world affords is that of a goldfinch perched on a low 
twig and shown off, as he never is under other condi- 
tions, by this new lighting from the snow. 


The tasteful colouring of the red- 





PLAICE. 


HAT the plaice should be an abundant fish and the 
sole a rare one is admitted even by lenient critics 
to be one of the few oversights of an otherwise intelli- 
gent Creator. Nevertheless, the plaice plays a great 
part in the economy of Nature, and of Whitechapel. 
For some years past, scientific men have been prying 
into its family life, and to-day an International Com- 
mission is engaged in sitting upon its general behaviour 
in the sea. The ordeal has been a trying one; but the 
plaice has survived—nay has emerged triumphant, and 
with a flavour of romance added to that with which it 
is usually associated in the civilised mind. Gastro- 
nomically it has always had an interest for man. It was 
obviously made to be cooked and eaten, and so long as 
it fulfilled these proper functions there seemed little to 
awaken curiosity in a somewhat vulgar fish. But the 
marvellous strides made by man along the path of 
progress during the past century have not been without 
their effect upon the fishes of the sea. The pitch to 
which civilisation has been carried, and the perfection 
of engines of destruction, which is the highest expres- 
sion of that civilisation, has been as keenly felt on the 
sea as on the land. The trawl is a beautiful invention, 
and so is steam. Together they form an engine 
admirably adapted for encompassing the capture of the 
plaice. But doubts have arisen whether they are not a 
little too admirable and a little too efficient. Is it 
capture that the steam trawl is about, or is it extermina- 
tion? The question is a grave one, alluring to the 
scientific mind and in every way worthy of being sat 
upon by an International Commission. 

The plaice is grown up when it attains a length of 
something over a foot, and it then sets about the most 
serious business of its life. The sexes congregate in 
the spring upon the spawning grounds, usually at some 
distance from the coast. In the course of about a 
fortnight the female delivers herself of a quarter of a 
million eggs or so, and at the same time the male sheds 
his milt into the sea. The fertilised eggs are a trifle 
lighter than salt water, and float up to the surface. 
Each egg is a tiny sphere of glassy transparency, and 
of about a fifteenth of an inch in diameter. For about 
two, weeks they float near the surface of the sea. Dur- 
ing this time the little fish is rapidly developing inside 
the thin transparent membrane that does duty for a 
shell, and when it eventually breaks its way out it is 
about a quarter of an inch in length. But it is not at 
all like a plaice to look at. To begin with, it is not 
flat, but far more like an ordinary round fish in shape. 
And then its enormous eyes are symmetrically placed 
one on either side of the head, forming two darkly pig- 
mented spheres, contrasting strongly with the almost 
transparent body. The baby plaice hatches out into a 
world apart—the world of the surface waters of the 
ocean, thronged with the babies of all manner of sea 
beasts, and with the creatures that feed upon them. 
Little jelly fishes, the young of barnacles, developing 
worms of all sorts, the larval stages of crabs and 
lobsters, tiny fishes of other species, together with vast 
crowds of diatoms and other minute vegetable cells 
—these are but a few of the varied forms with which 
the sea now teems. The inhabitants of this world have 
these features in common ; they are for ever in motion, 
they are all wonderfully transparent, and they are cease- 
lessly preying upon one another and upon the vegetable 
cells floating around. The fish devours the 
crustacean, and the jelly fish engulfs the fish. Eat or 
be eaten is the order of the day, and night. So the 





little plaice passes some weeks of its existence, and 
should it be sufficiently vigorous to endure this strenu- 
ous life, as well as fortunate enough to meet with a 
current to bear it shoreward, there may be a chance 
for it to undergo its metamorphosis, and to turn into 
the familiar form of the grown fish. As everybody 
knows, the plaice is a flat fish with a brown upper 
surface marked by red spots, and a white under 
side. When at rest or swimming near the bottom of 
the sea the coloured surface is uppermost, and is alone 
visible. Both the eyes are on this surface, and always 
look upwards. It seems natural at first sight to 
regard the coloured surface as the back and the white 
as the belly of the fish. But it is quite wrong to do so. 
The coloured is really the right side and the white is 
the left side of the creature. During the metamorphosis 
or period of change, the tiny plaice grows very little in 
length, but much in breadth. The colouring matter of 
the skin becomes much more plentiful on the right 
side, and disappears on the left. Strangest of all, the 
left eye comes to lie on the coloured right side. It was 
at one time thought that it actually travelled round the 
head to get there; but this is now known to be a 
mistake. During the metamorphosis the whole skull 
undergoes a remarkable twisting, by which that part of 
it containing the left eye is brought round to the right 
side, and becomes coloured like the rest of that side. In 
achieving this change, the little plaice ceases to swim 
near the surface of the sea, and takes to living at the 
bottom like the grown-ups. The next few years are 
spent in steady feeding, and at the end of it the now 
mature plaice is ready to proceed to the spawning 
grounds. 

Such in outline is the life history of the plaice. On 
many important points, especially those concerned with 
the migrations of the fish in the sea, we are yet 
ignorant ; but the International Sea Fisheries is still 
procuring this most necessary information. Two prob- 
lems in particular are before the Commission. Is the 
North Sea being depleted of plaice through over-fishing, 
and is there any hope of increasing the present supply 
by artificial means? The evidence collected by the 
Commission certainly points to the depletion of the 
North Sea grounds. During the last few years there has 
been a marked decrease in the amount of fish taken in 
this area. The supply of fish actually landed on the 
East Coast has risen ; but this is because the trawlers 
have gone further afield, and opened up new grounds. 
They have already had to go as far as Iceland and 
Morocco; but only certain grounds are capable of being 
trawled, and the limit must be reached in time. Can 
anything be done to improve matters in the North Sea? 
Some exceedingly interesting experiments, undertaken 
by the Commission during the past few years, seem full 
of promise. The great Dogger Bank, with a shallow 
water area of about 4,000 square miles, is a ground 
admirably adapted for the growth of small plaice. But 
small plaice cannot cross the barrier of deeper water 
by which it is surrounded. The experiments consisted 
in transplanting a number of small plaice, caught else- 
where, to the Dogger. Before being turned out they 
were all labelled. After the lapse of a year the grounds 
were trawled over, and some of the labelled fish were 
recaptured. It was found that they had grown with 
extraordinary rapidity, increasing six inches in length, 
whereas others similarly labelled and left on their 
natural grounds had lengthened by two inches only. 
There seems little doubt but that transplantation might 
be made on a far larger scale, and lead to a material 
increase in the yield of the North Sea grounds. Some 
discussion has recently taken place as to whether the 
Government should continue to grant the few thousands 
a year necessary for carrying on these and the many 
other experiments in progress. In view of the success 
already attained, and of the great national importance 
of the North Sea as a source of food supply, it is to 
be hoped that the grant will be at least continued, even 
if it is not increased. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION. 


T HAT which is foreign and bizarre occupies much 
space in the seventh exhibition of the Inter- 
national Society of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers. 
English painters are less prominent that Scottish. 
Figure subjects predominate over landscapes. Notable 
portraits are scarce. The ‘‘ Gravers’’’ section, com- 
prising the etchings, lithographs, &c., is, as usual, 
various and interesting. The sculpture in the Central 
Hall is essentially that of the Continent, while it 
includes little of the Rodinesque. M. Rodin himself 
is poorly represented by three portrait busts, but pleas- 
ingly by a homely little group, the ‘‘ Frére et Sceur,”’ 
in the South room ; at my last visit the exhibition still 
awaited the replica of the plaster exhibit that was 
smashed in transit. Thus may be summed up the 
general characteristics of an entertaining show. It is 
too much to expect that the entertainment should suit 
all tastes and palates, and a few of its items will 
probably offend the English connoisseur, who prizes 
reticence and dignity in the subject and treatment of 
art. One can imagine, for instance, that Zuloaga’s 
‘* Vieux Marcheur,’’ and one or two other pictures 
might outrage our insular notion of decent themes, that 
von Stuck’s religious nightmares might inspire horror 
and nothing else, or that the brightness of Camarasa’s 
colouring might seem blatancy. One might even 
imagine a British critic, with views on sound and mere- 
tricious technique, thanking his stars devoutly that 
British painters do not paint like these. But it is 
the peculiar privilege of a collection such as this both 
to attract and repel, to please and disgust. It means 
nothing beyond that no nation can see exactly eye to 
eye with another ; art is only cosmopolitan in the sense 
that each country takes something from its neighbour, 
not that it gives up what it has. An English artist, 
living in Paris and wholly environed by Parisian art- 
thought, will never become wholly a Frenchman in his 
art ; there will always be something over and above his 
outer manner that betrays his inner nationality ; and a 
Frenchman has never yet become an English artist 
through residing in London. The main thing, however, 
to remember, if one wishes to estimate the International 
at its fair value, is the necessity of looking for what 
seems remarkable in a foreign painter rather than for 
what is repellent. To take Zuloaga, for instance. If 
the taste of the ‘‘ Vieux Marcheur ”’ offends, one need 
not linger over it. There still remains this painter’s 
** Femmes au Balcon’’—two Spanish women of the 
same rather unpleasant type as those represented in the 
‘* Vieux Marcheur,’’ seated in a balcony, over the rail- 
ings of which hangs drapery of Oriental design—and 
here one may study the fierce prodigality in pigment, 
the oiliness of the same that gives a sheen to stringy 
black hair, rendered literally by strings of oleaginous 
colour, the uncompromising hardness of the design, but 
above all a certain southern fire, and an exultant asser- 
tion of mastery. For Zuloaga is assuredly a master of 
his craft, who knows his power. He is a great rebel 
against the conventions of painting, as well as against 
British taste. But in a way his rebellion is justified. 
Perhaps such works as the Zuloagas, Anglada 
Camarasa’s ‘‘ Pomegranates,’’ a revel in crimson and 
white, blue and yellow—a sort of Monticelli on a large 
scale—the big von Stuck in the North room, with its 
falling frantic figures, the same painter’s lurid ‘* Cruci- 
fixion,’’ ought not to detain one. They are certainly 
the class of picture that nothing on earth would per- 
suade one to live with. At the same time they are 
magnetic ; they attract by their compelling strength and 
fearlessness. However, one has one’s duty towards the 
rest. The portraits, as has been noted, are inconsider- 
able, but one may recall three—the two Boldinis and 
Mr. W. Nicholson’s ’’ Miss Alexander.’’ The Italian 
artist’s head-and-shoulders portrait of ‘‘ Mr. S.”’ is 
characteristically incisive; but the picture of ‘‘A 





Lady ’’ (No. 130) shows a more tender and perhaps 
more pleasing side of his accomplishment; in the latter 
the subtle modelling of a fair face and the exquisite 
painting of the draperies and a gloved hand are to be 
remarked. Mr. Nicholson’s ‘‘ Miss Alexander ’’ is 
decidedly original. It is a question whether the empti- 
ness of the background or the uncertainty as to what 
the lady is sitting on add to its attractions ; but the 
portrait itself is strong workmanship, the arrangement 
unhackaeyed, the sense of intimité pronounced. The 
figure subjects are legion. Mr. G. Sauter’s ‘* Under 
the Doorway,’’ with its motive the tone of two girl 
figures seen against brilliant outdoor sunshine; M. 
Blanche’s ‘* Venetian Glass,’’ a lady before her mirror, 
old gold draperies and mahogany a-glitter with reflected 
lights ; Mr. A. Jamieson’s *‘ The Dwarf,’’ instinct with 
a ferocious melancholy ; and Mr. W. Orpen’s small, 
brilliantly handled ‘‘ The Wild Beast ’’—a satirical 
title !—claim the attention. Mr. J. J. Shannon's ‘* Fire- 
side ’’ is too lackadaisical, and Mr. C. H. Shannon’s 
‘*Golden Age’”’ too incoherent to be wholly satis- 
factory. The girl figure in Mr. Lavery’s outdoor 
picture ‘‘ The Hammock ”’ lacks solidity ; one feels that 
if the wind came the hammock’s occupant might easily 
be wafted away and out of the garden, so little does 
her weight seem to affect the pliable thing that supports 
it. In landscape we have MM. Emile Claus and George 
Buysse painting sunshine in the ‘‘ Matinée de Sep- 
tembre,’’ and ‘‘ Morning in March,’’ respectively— 
brilliant, vibrating sunshine achieved in both cases by 
a like method. A vision of tender, melting greens and 
greys meets one in Mr. Bertram Priestman’s ‘‘ The 
Last Mooring Place,’’ and a piece of really robust, 
breezy nature is provided by Mr. E. A. Walton's spark- 
ling *‘ The Dykeside.’’ 

The South room is mainly a treasure-house of 
drawings and so forth. The low-toned landscape 
symphonies in water-colour by Mr. H. Mann Livens, 
the etched tragedies of Max Klinger, etchings by 
Legros, Cameron, drawings by Strang, A. E. John and 
others, are here. One may spend profitable minutes in 
the Balcony over the lithographs of Hans Thoma and 
Storm van’s Gravesande, and the etchings and dry- 
points by Louis Legrand. The biggest sculpture in the 
Central Hall is the bronze ‘‘ Murder’’ group of M. Jef 
Lambeaux—a heroic size embodiment of gasping pas- 
sion—whilst M. E. Bourdelle’s giant hair-burdened 
head of Beethoven, Mr. Bertram McKennal’s gracefully 
conceived statuette of the ‘‘ Madonna,’’ and some 
statuettes by Prince Paul Troubetzkoy, render this sec- 
tion interesting. As an example of atmospheric 
sculpture, the ‘‘ L’Hiver’’ by Lucien Schnegg, the 
marble head of a child swathed in draperies, has 
significance and charm. Neither should one forget the 
** little ’’ sculpture of Mr. Charles Ricketts in the South 
room. His group, ‘‘ Centaur and Nymph ”’ is imagina- 
tive, original, and workmanlike. 





F. J. M. 





THE IRISH NATIONAL THEATRE. 


HE approach of Samhain, the season of the falling 
leaf, is heralded in Ireland by the growth of new 
movements, the awakening of old desires, the intensifi- 
cation of the intellectual life. In summer, as a rule, we 
do but little: we are claimed by the external things of 
life. But with the shortening of the days comes the 
renewal of activity. Societies resume their work: the 
threads of that communal life which is one of the chief 
delights of existence in Ireland are once more drawn 
closely together : the kindling of the fires has begun. 
One of the movements in which much interest has been 
taken in Ireland during the past five or six years is that 
carried on by the National Theatre Society, which, as 
its president, Mr. W. B. Yeats, tells us, has no propa- 
ganda save that of good art. Up to the present the 
society has played intermittently, producing a great deal 
of new work at irregular intervals ; and the audiences 
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have been composed chiefly, if not altogether, of a 
certain section of ‘* intellectuals ’’—that Athenian ele- 
ment in Irish life that is always ready to welcome some 
new thing, if only because it is new. But this season 
the society proposes to appeal to a wider public, and 
regular performances are to be given each week at the 
Abbey Theatre of new plays and old. The present, 
therefore, is an opportune moment for reviewing the 
work of the society. Has it justified its claims and 
fulfilled any of the high hopes of its promoters? Has 
it satisfied the demand for good art or created a demand 
if none existed? Even the severest critics of the 
society, and I count myself among their number, 
must admit, I think, that to a very large extent the 
Irish theatre is justified in its work. The pieces it has 
produced are, almost without exception, beautiful in ex- 
pression and fine in design. They have ‘‘ quality,’’ that 
rarest element in modern dramatic work in the English 
language ; and for this one forgives much. But if we 
are to criticise these little pieces seriously, as plays, we 
cannot be blind to their limitations. | To begin with, 
they are almost all concerned entirely with the delinea- 
tion of Irish peasant life—a life that is hardly yet suffi- 
ciently self-conscious for drama. The exceptions are the 
‘* Moralities ’’ of Mr. Yeats, and some not very success- 
ful excursions into the realm of historical drama in the 
manner of the early plays of Ibsen. The weakness of 
the work put forward by the society, taken as a whole, 
is that it lacks the emotional, or shall I say the 
psychological, interest which is essential to all great 
drama. Take, for example, the two new plays produced 
the other day in Dublin. They are fairly typical of the 
society’s work : indeed, if one judged them by the en- 
thusiasm with which they were received on the opening 
night they might be said to represent its high-water 
mark. The Gaol Gate, by Lady Gregory, contains but 
one scene. Two women come to the gate of a gaol for 
news of their kinsman who is a prisoner. They learn 
from the gaoler that he has been hanged, though they 
know him to have been guiltless of the crime with which 
he was charged ; and as they realise that he has died 
rather than become an “‘ informer,’’ their keening rises 
to a triumphant hymn of praise. He has died for an 
ideal—an ideal that in Ireland has become a religion. 
Lady Gregory has expressed the nobility and grandeur 
of this ideal in language of poignant beauty ; but it is 
a misnomer to call this exquisite little prose poem a 
‘‘ tragedy.’’ As well describe the Ride of the Walkyries 
or one of Herr Strauss’s tone poems as a ‘‘ symphony ”’ 
because it is played by the orchestra. The Gaol Gate is 
none the less beautiful as a work of art because it is 
brief—but let us discriminate. 

The other piece, The Mineral Workers, by Mr. 
William Boyle, is in three acts, thus allowing more 
scope for development. As a comedy of Irish rural life 
it is a forcible and convincing piece of work. The types 
are well conceived, the dialogue is natural, the situa- 
tions amusing ; and there is an undercurrent of serious- 
ness, of pathos running through the whole. Its motif is 
not unlike that of The Enemy of the People, though the 
emotional plane is a higher one. The peasant pro- 
prietors, who oppose the operations of the Irish- 
American engineer, are inspired by a love for ‘‘ The 
land,’’ which is part of their inherited tradition. But 
when one has recognised all the merit of Mr. Boyle’s 
work—The Eloquent Dempsey was equally amusing 
and equally true to the external things of life—one is 
forced to admit that there is little to grip one, little to 
ponder over. The psychological interest, an essential 
factor in a play which does not depend on action, is 
somewhat slight and superficial. The feminine element, 
as in so many modern Irish plays, hardly counts at all. 

If in this criticism I have dwelt deliberately upon 
the shortcomings of these two little pieces, considered 
as serious drama, it is because I feel that it is on ac- 
count of these shortcomings that the society has par- 
tially failed. It has given us beautiful poetry—who that 

ever heard them can forget the exquisite lines which 


Mr. Yeats gave to Seanchan in The King’s Threshold, 
when a hush fell upon the audience, as of wonder that 
blank verse could be so beautiful? It has given us in- 
teresting and delightful studies of Irish peasant life; 
but these studies are to a play what a sketch is to a 
finished picture. 

An exception ought, perhaps, to be made of the 
work of Mr. Synge, the one man of real dramatic 
talent which the society has produced. But even Mr. 
Synge confines his art within very strait limits. His 
Shadow of the Glen was a sketch in black and white, 
with the hint of an emotional idea in the closing scene : 
it was a prologue, not a drama. In The Well of the 
Saints Mr. Synge went much farther, and on this play 
his claim to be a dramatist must rest. Remote from life 
though it is, extravagant as is one, at least, of its 
scenes, The Well of the Saints is a play, because in it 
we realise the conflict of human emotion: that eternal 
warfare without which there can be no drama. For 
some occult and unexplained reason Oxford regarded 
this little piece—so Greek in its simplicity, so modern 
in its symbolism—as an entertaining comedy, if not a 
screaming farce. It must be easy to make 
Oxford laugh. In Ireland The Well of the Saints 
plunged the audience into profound gloom. 

Mr. Yeats’s announcement in the Arrow, the official 
organ of the National Theatre Society, that, ‘‘ if but 
the dramatist arrive,’’ the Society will ‘‘ take up the 
life of our drawing-rooms and see if there is something 
characteristic there, something which our nationality 
may enable us to express better than others, and so 
create plays of that life, and means to play them, as 
truthful as a play of Hauptmann’s or of Ibsen’s upon 
the German or Scandinavian stage,’’ has been received 
with interest in Ireland. The actors will have to be 
trained for the new work : new recruits will have to be 
added to the little company that has worked so pluckily 
for the past five or six years. And the plays, who will 
write them? We hear rumours of a new play by Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw: we hear many rumours. Of 
one thing we feel sure—there will be no lowering of the 
standard. In Mr. W. G. Fay, Mr. Yeats has found an 
actor-manager with an enthusiasm for good art which 
amounts to genius; while Mr. Yeats himself is not only 
a poet but an apostle of that intellectual freedom which 
is the most crying need of Ireland to-day. 

ELLEN DUNCAN. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. Massincuam. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

R. McKENNA is officially announced to be the new 
Minister for Education, and his appointment gives 

a certain clue to the educational policy of the Session. It 
is a very good nomination. Mr. Birrell’s successor 
was one of the most competent of modern Secretaries to 
the Treasury, he did a great stroke in the cause of 
economy, and his special qualities of work and charac- 
ter fit him for the conduct of a Department on whose 
administrative side every eye will be fixed. He 
is a thoroughly accurate and careful worker; he 
has will and zeal; his judgment is good; and 
though he will not make as great a _ Parlia- 
mentary figure as his predecessor, his firmness 
and grasp both of policy and of detail will ensure him 
respect. And he will make a real addition to the 
Cabinet, for he has the not common gift of studying 
politics as a. whole, and taking pains to ascertain the 
mind and tendency of the great human machinery of 
Parliament. Foresight, energy, and the capacity to 
keep touch with opinion are valuable assets to a 
Government, and Mr. McKenna’s appointment secures 





them. Finance, too, is his strong point; and it is 
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clear that a financial measure is contemplated, both as 
a way of regularising the present confused system 
of educational grants and of giving a new start 
to the public school system. But the moment we 
consider the question of the principle on which 
the State should allocate its money we approach 
the critical points. What is to be the new 
definition of a ‘‘ provided school’’? Is the State to 
equalise its grants to schools which yield full managing 
powers to the State, and to institutions which give it 
two managers out of six, and discriminate in favour of 
one Church, when its scholars are of necessity drawn 
from all the churches? Therefore, though we are all 
assuming that the form of the new Education Bill will 
be financial, it is clear that it must raise fundamental 
questions of policy. Probably it will be found necessary 
to amend Section 7 of the Education Act of 1902, and 
define the conditions of the new grant under the 
Appropriation Bill. That at least circumvents the 
Peers, for they cannot touch ‘‘ appropriations.”’ 


* * * * * 


Meanwhile, what is the general party attitude to 
the Lords? It is assumed that some formal action will 
be taken when Parliament meets; but what action? 
When the difficulty arose in 1894 and 1895 the Cabinet 
were not united, and no constitutional Committee was 
appointed. Lord Rosebery and his closest advisers 
inclined, I think, to proceeding by resolutions of the 
Commons, though beyond this I fancy the policy was 
vague, and probably the Government hardly anticipated 
coming back from the country with a mandate to deal 
with the Lords. It seems doubtful whether in these 
days the House of Commons retains its old effective 
power of constitutional action by solemn resolution. It 
resolves too much, and Mr. Balfour, always a willing 
instrument in its deterioration, did a great deal to dis- 
credit this Parliamentary weapon by his treatment of 
the Free Trade motions. A resolution proposed by the 
Executive is a somewhat different matter ; but I think 
the Lords would disregard it, and it would thus become 
brutum fulmen. What the Liberal Party wants is, first, 
an effective victory for the popular House on the ques- 
tions actually at issue between it and the Lords ; and, 
secondly, a limitation of the powers of the Upper Cham- 
ber. In other words, it is the equi-pollency—to use 
Matthew Arnold’s terrible word—of the popular and the 
non-popular House which matters, and no mere “‘ reform 
of the House of Lords ”’ will be of any value. 


* * * * - 


On another point I am convinced that the Party 
has made up its mind. Two very able political thinkers, 
Mr. Hobson and Mr. Hobhouse, incline to the Refer- 
endum. But this is clear out of the line of English 
politics. The centre of our constitutional system is the 
House of Commons ; and what a topsy-turveying it 
would be if, while declaring that we will not give the 
Lords the power of Dissolution, we were to give them 
the right of plébiscite, thus risking a vital division 
between the House and the Ministry on the one hand 
and the mass of voters on the other. Of course, this 
would mean a Dissolution on every result of the Refer- 
endum hostile to the Government, which, be it well 
understood, would always be a Liberal Government, 
for the Lords never act against a Tory or Unionist ad- 
ministration. Nor would the issue be a clean-cut one. 
This democracy of ours is too complex in make- 
up, and also too impulsive, to handle well such a 





weapon as the Referendum. What might suit a small, 
compact, well-educated community like Switzerland 
would not necessarily suit us. And there is really 
no reason why we should pull down the House of Com- 
mons because we do not happen to be satisfied with the 
structure of the House of Lords. That, indeed, would 
be the old recipe for roasting pig. 


” * * * * 


The report of the Commission on Trinity College, 
Dublin, is sad reading, for what on earth can be done 
with it? Is it conceivable that a Government which has 
just been beaten by denominationalism in England can 
enter the lists, in face of an enraged and defeated army, 
on behalf of denominationalism in Ireland, with Con- 
current Endowment and other grisly demons lying in 
wait to devour it? We all hate the higher educational 
situation in Ireland. It is humiliating, as nearly every- 
thing in Ireland is humiliating to right-minded English 
folk. But if Mr. Balfour and his denominational forces 
would or could do nothing, what can the Liberals do? 
Are they such Don Quixotes as to try? I doubt the 
firmness of the majority on such an issue. Many 
Liberals, entirely in favour of the building up of a 
Catholic College as part of the University of Dublin, 
would hesitate to counsel such a proposal at the moment 
when the clerical power is so strong as to cause the 
gravest misgiving among lay Irish Catholics. 


* * * * * 


Meanwhile, it looks as if the coming Session would 
be even busier than the last. Many Bills are necessary. 
I imagine that waiting counsels have been abandoned, 
and that a big Irish Bill, which may be mainly financial, 
is inevitable. There is the Temperance Bill. There is 
the Educational Grants Bill. There is a Housing Bill. 
This must be a long and complicated measure, if it is to 
come up to the very wide and far-reaching proposals of 
the Housing Committee, which, with some qualifica- 
tions, is a great public document. There is Mr. 
Haldane’s Bill for organising the territorial army on a 
basis of county committees, and connecting these very 
new and untried bodies with War Office supervision. 
There may be a second Volunteer Bill, which, like its 
companion, will raise the whole question of Army 
organisation. And we are all forgetting the Budget 
Bill, which, again, can hardly fail to have a wide sweep, 
and may possibly embody new principles of taxation. 
Mr. Asquith must be given time and room to work. It 
looks as if the Government would have its hands full. 


* * * * * 


The revolt against Mr. Balfour looks to be more of 
a concerted movement than the earlier discontents. The 
Tariff Reformers have long been threatening independent 
action next Session. Now they see their movement 
being snowed under by the new Balfour-Cecil coalition, 
which alters the whole face of Tory policy to their dis- 
advantage. Mr. Balfour couki not grant their request 
to push Tariff Reform into the front of the Session if 
he would, and would not if he could. He has other 
views. Nor can the malcontents succeed so long as 
they have no rival candidate. Mr. Chamberlain once, 
not inaptly, compared the Irish question to his own 
gout. ‘‘] shall always have it, and always want 
to be rid of it,’’ he said, with a smile. So with Mr. 
Balfour. He is a malady, though a more agreeable 
affiction than the gout. But he is_ incurable. 


The Tory Party must have him, and may die of him. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SITUATION IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Chief Secretaries may come and go, but Sir 
Antony MacDonnell remains. That is the outstanding 
feature of the present situation in Ireland. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the suggestion should have been 
made that Mr. Bryce’s successor should be Sir Antony him- 
self—that he should be provided with a Parliamentary seat, 
and allowed to assume the sole responsibility for the work 
of the Irish Office. Such a course, however, even if un- 
objectionable on other grounds, would have been vehe- 
mently opposed by the Irish Party. It would be regarded 
as a Ministerial endorsement of Sir Antony’s plans; and 
these plans are viewed with distinct distrust by the Irish 
Party. Dislike of the masterful Under-Secretary, though 
displayed almost from the start by the Freeman’s Journal, 
by the late Mr. Michael Davitt, and by Mr. John Dillon, 
remained unexpressed by the bulk of the Party while Sir 
Antony was a target for the missiles of the Orangemen; 
but it is now unconcealed and unmistakable. Mr. Bryce 
was, Mr. Birrell will be, received by Irish Nationalists in 
the friendly fashion due to avowed Home-Rulers; but Sir 
Antony is not known to be sufficiently imbued with the 
spirit of the Prime Minister’s maxim: ‘** Good government 
can never be a substitute for self-government.’’ He is an 
Indian official, who brings to Ireland the ideals and methods 
of the Indian Civil Service; and even the best traditions 
of that service inevitably attach more importance to 
‘‘ efficiency ’? than to representative government. No one 
questions Sir Antony’s earnest desire to give Ireland good 
government—and that in itself is much in a Dublin Castle 
official—or his determination to substitute economic and 
efficient administration for the wasteful and worthless system 
at present prevailing in Ireland ; but it is questioned whether 
he fully appreciates the necessity for direct popular control, 
and the evils of even a model bureaucracy. The leaders of the 
Irish Party, on the other hand, insist that popular control 
shall be the keynote of any scheme of reorganisation, how- 
ever partial and preparatory in character. In this dis- 
crepancy lurks a danger for the Government—a danger 
intensified by the position of Mr. William O’Brien. Mr. 
O’Brien’s sudden conversion from the most extreme policy 
and violent methods, his rapprochement with Lord Dun- 
raven, Lord Dudley, and the ‘‘ moderate ’’ Unionists, and 
his present willingness to be extravagantly thankful for 
very small mercies, make him a tempting guide for a 
Liberal Minister seeking the path of least resistance. But 
to succumb to this temptation would be fatal to the chances 
of Liberal success in dealing with the Irish question. The 
natural allies of Mr. O’Brien’s group are the English 
Tories, with whom it will be found in closer and closer 
relations as time goes on, in proportion as the Orangemen, 
the Tory Party’s former allies in Ireland, rally to demo- 
cracy with the death of the older generation of bigots. Mr. 
O’Brien was properly classed by the late Mr. Davitt as a 
** National Conservative ’’; and on this view his pact with 
Mr. Wyndham is perfectly intelligible. But the natural 
allies of English Liberals are those whom Davitt called 
** National Democrats,’’ whose most eminent representa- 
tives, since Davitt’s death, are Mr. John Dillon and Mr. 
Sexton. These are the two men who, with Davitt, smashed 
the Tory alliance to which Mr. O’Brien had almost suc- 
ceeded in committing Mr. Redmond and the Irish Party, 
and who, one in the Party and the other behind the Free- 
man’s Journal, are the most important leaders of Irish 
Nationalist thought to-day. I do not wish to minimise the 
strength of Mr. O’Brien’s little group, which the misplaced 
leniency of the Irish Party is enabling him to consolidate. 
The two avowed O’Brienite candidates at the General 
Election were allowed to be returned unopposed; and Mr. 
D. D. Sheehan, who recently sought re-election after his 
expulsion from the Irish Party, was similarly allowed a 
walk-over. Until some follower of Mr. O’Brien’s is defi- 
nitely fought by the full strength of the Irish Party, it 
will be difficult to say exactly what hold Mr. O’Brien has 
upon the country; but most good judges believe his real 
strength to be exceedingly small. This view is shared by 
the leaders of the Irish Party, who are giving Mr. O’Brien 
plenty of scope in the expectation that he will ultimately 
reveal his untrustworthiness so plainly as to render his over- 
throw easy, without the bitterness certain to be evoked by 
electoral contests now. I venture to say, however, that 
these tactics are mistaken; they leave out of account Mr. 
O’Brien’s volcanic energy and the length of his purse. Left 
alone to develop his power, he may succeed in cementing 





a definite alliance with the Catholic Hierarchy. The 
Bishops still support the Irish Party in the main, though 
not sorry to see it harassed on the flank by Messrs. O’Brien 
and Healy, whose presence promises them an alternative 
political weapon in case of need. Mr. O’Brien is skilfully 
playing up to the Bishops ; he endorsed Dr. O’Dwyer'’s vitup- 
eration of the Irish Party for their vote against the Lords’ 
amendments to the Education Bill; he encouraged Dr. 
Henry, Bishop of Down and Connor, in a municipal electoral 
battle against the supporters of the Irish Party in Belfast. 
Then, too, it must be remembered that the Bishops strongly 
favour Sir Antony MacDonnell. The outrageously unfair 
Orange attacks upon him because he was a Catholic, and 
his triumph over these attacks, would naturally lead them 
to do so; they hope, moreover, that he will give them a 
University scheme to their liking; and those very bureau- 
cratic and conservative tendencies which offend the Irish 
Party strengthen his position with the Hierarchy. (The 
general truth of this statement is not impaired by the fact 
that Dr. O’Donnell, the most popular—in every sense—of 
the Irish Bishops, has emphatically dissented from some of 
Sir Antony’s pet plans.) Hence it is clearly possible for the 
Government to throw their lot in with Mr. William O’Brien 
and the Bishops, to conciliate the latter by concentrating 
their strength upon a University Bill, and to disregard the 
Irish Party’s protests against much of Sir Antony 
MacDonnell’s policy and procedure. I say it is possible; 
but I hope it need only be stated for its inconsistency with 
Liberal principles to become manifest. And in view of the 
steady, if slow, growth of anti-clerical democracy in Ire- 
land—not to speak of the Sinn Fein movement, watching 
for its opportunity should the Parliamentary Party be dis- 
credited—it would scarcely ensure even a momentary pause 
in popular agitation. The days when Ireland could be 
easily ruled through the Catholic Hierarchy have gone by. 
The only safe, as well as the only honourable, course for 
the Liberal Government is to secure for its measures the 
confidence and the support of the Irish Party—even should 
such a course involve the sacrifice of Sir Antony MacDonnell. 

I do not now propose to discuss the possible effect upon 
the Irish question of the struggle with the Lords. But 
two points may be noted. The Irish Party, by its happy 
vote against the Lords’ amendments to the Education Bill, 
has maintained its natural and traditional hostility to the 
Upper House. Mr. William O’Brien’s vote in favour of 
the Lords’ amendments not merely reveals his eagerness to 
secure clerical support, but harmonises with his readiness 
to truncate the coming Irish Bill so as to make it accept- 
able to the Lords—again a counsel unworthy of virile 
Liberalism at the present stage of the conflict between the 
two Houses. 

One thing more remains to be said—it can be said 
briefly, and no review of the situation in Ireland, however 
hasty, can afford to omit it. As in every sphere of British 
and Imperial policy, so toe in Irish affairs, the Prime 
Minister is the man upon whom progressive hopes are fixed. 
Michael Davitt was not wont to trust any British statesman 
rashly or unduly; but some of Michael Davitt’s last utter- 
ances upon the position of the Irish cause were expressions 
of his complete confidence in Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man; and that confidence continues to be generally felt by 
Irish democrats.—Yours, ete., 

F. Sneeny-SKEFFINGTON. 

Dublin, January 21, 1907. 





COL. POLLOCK AND HIS COMPANY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—You have quoted my words quite correctly, and I 
have nothing to retract. If what I said is untrue, or absurd, 
the obvious inference is that recruits of six months’ service, 
under non-commissioned officers of the same age and ser- 
vice as themselves, cculd beat a company of British 
Regulars composed to some extent of veteran soldiers, and 
directed by non-commisioned officers of long standing and 
experience. If this indeed be so, then Heaven help the 
Empire! Yet I did not make light of the knowledge 
possessed by my men. I said: ‘“‘ If having provided the 
ground work in six months, yeu then carry on from year to 
year, on the lines now followed by the Volunteers, you may 
get what you seek. I believe that if the Spectator Company 
were now in existence, and continued for the next five years, 
doing twenty-two drills and exercises per annum, with a 
week in camp (so that the boys ef seventeen would have 
become twenty-three years of age, and those who were a 
little older, so much older), they would have learned experi- 
ence during that time, they would have acquired under- 
standing, they would have matured physically, and at the 
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end of the five years I believe they would be perfectly fit to 
fight their own number of any army in the world, barring 
our own guards, or one of our battalions in India.’’ 

I added, later on (after having been attacked by the 
Lord Mayor, and after repeating in reply the above words, 
which his deafness had prevented him from hearing): “* If 
anybody wants more, I hope he may get it.”’ 

It comes to this, Sir, that if I had been a boastful 
Ananias, instead of a man endeavouring to speak the truth, 
I should have been more popular with a nation which has 
too well learned to love being deceived—especially on mili- 
tary matters. A young gentleman who passes at the top of 
the list, in “* First Class Honours in Law,’’ has probably a 
fair knowledge of the elements of the legal profession; yet 
in a case of any importance I think you would prefer to be 
represented by a more experienced, even though less bril- 
liantly clever, lawyer. This analogy is exactly suitable for 
the explanation of my contention. I desired to point out 
that whereas it is quite easy to teach the individual Infantry 
soldier his duties in the field, in six months, so successfully 
that his knowledge shall exceed that of the average British 
Regular (because the latter is not trained for six months, 
except in the Guards); there yet remains the even more im- 
portant operation of welding together the men trained, com- 
manders and commanded, in a really efficient fighting unit— 
and this requires time. There are people in England, who, 
forgetting that soldiering is a trade, foolishly imagine that 
an apprentice, or even a complete ignoramus (who has 
what they are pleased to call ‘‘ common sense,’’ but which 
strikes me rather as extravagant conceit), is as good as an 
old hand. The Spectator Company was composed of one 
hundred as good lads as could be found in the United 
Kingdom; and had those hundred young soldiers been 
drafted into a good battalion, the fighting strength of that 
battalion would have been augmented to the full value of 
that number ; but a unit, composed only of recruits, however 
well instructed, is of comparatively small value, because it 
must inevitably lack the habit of discipline—although there 
may be perfect willingness to obey, coupled with the highest 
individual courage.—I am, Sir, etc., 

A. W. A. Pottock, Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Wingfield, Godalming, January 16, 1907. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Dr. Baskett, is entirely mis- 
taken in supposing that I made any suggestion of mala 
fides against him. My suggestion with reference to the 
vivisectors who make use of curare is one which has fre- 
quently been made, viz.: that when an anesthetic, such as 
chloroform, is used together with curare upon an animal 
which is the subject of experiment, it is quite possible that 
the effect of the anesthetic may pass off without the operator 
being aware of it, and then the animal, under curare alone, 
will feel pain, but be unable to give any sign of it. 

But, then, Dr. Baskett is very scornful of my ignorance 
of the proof by which it has been established that curare is 
an anzsthetic. I am the “ belated traveller on the path of 
knowledge who asks ‘ Who told you that Queen Anne was 
[sic] dead? ’’’! Well, let us see. Dr. Basket says that ‘ there 
is only one possible proof, viz.: the evidence of a human 
being who has suffered from curare poisoning.”’ And that, 
he adds, ‘‘ is the proof on which we rely.”” He does not 
mention the case in question, but refers me to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, the recurrent editions of which “ are 
meant to compensate for the protracted slumber of Rip Van 
Winkle.”” I think, however, that without any reference to 
. those ponderous tomes, I can name the case to which Dr. 
Baskett alludes. It is, I apprehend, that related by Mr. 
Joseph White, of Nottingham, in the British Medical 
Journal of March 16, 1889. The misfortune is that in this 
case there was no proof that the arrow, by which the ser- 
vant girl was accidentally wounded, was really poisoned by 
curare. So far, indeed, from this case having settled the 
matter, as Dr. Baskett appears to imagine, when he comes 
to read the evidence before the Royal Commission on Vivi- 
section now sitting (which I have be 
present, I am not allowed to quote) he will find that one of 
the most eminent of our physiologists, who is also an ardent 
vivisector, declined to say that curare is an anzsthetic on 
the ground that there is no sufficient evidence to that effect. 
Yet ba Baskett rushes in where Professor —— fears to 
tread. 

But I have a higher authority still. Since Dr. Baskett 
does not, I am sure, limit his knowledge by the Encyclo- 

edia Britannica, he has doubtless heard of Professor 
forat, of the University of Lyons, and of his recently pub- 


fore me, but which, at. 





lished great work on ‘“‘ The Nervous System,”’ which has 
just been translated into English. Here he will find the 
following: ‘‘ Curare paralyses the motor nerves to the 
exclusion of the other elements of the nervous system, and 
those of the other tissues. An animal intoxicated with 
curare becomes paralysed. If the excitability of the nerves 
and of the muscles is immediately investigated, it is seen 
that these last respond freely to the electric stimulus, while 
the stimulation of the motor nerves is without effect. In 
intoxication by curare the sensory nerves are respected."’ 
On the whole, then, I think ‘‘ the leaders of the Anti-Vivi- 
section Society ’’ did wisely in not adopting Dr. Baskett’s 
quite unsupported statement as to the effects of curare. __ 

After all, therefore, it does not seem that J am the Rip 
Van Winkle !—Yours, etc., 

G. G. GREENWOOD. 


P.S.—As to Dr. Baskett’s statement that nobody 150 
years ago could possibly have felt ‘‘ the same tenderness for 
the sufferings of the lower animals "’ that some of us feel 
to-day, I should like to add, if your space permits, that I 
could refer him to an opinion of Sir Thomas More on the 
cruelty of hare-hunting, expressed nearly 400 years ago, 
which could hardly be improved — by any “ sickly senti- 
mentalist ’’ of the Humanitarian League. 

January 21. 





LICENSING LEGISLATION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—May | reply briefly to that part of Mr. Dimbleby's 
letter with which you do not deal yourself? 

1. The “ evil and danger ”’ are partly in the people who 
sell the drink, i.e., the tied-house manager is compelled by 
his brewer to sell as much beer as he can induce his cus- 
tomers to swallow, and he is rather persuaded not to sell 
tea or food. Just the reverse would take place under dis- 
interested management. 

2. Mr. Dimbleby and the United Kingdom Alliance 
have certainly been ‘‘ working for years for some scheme 
of local veto.”’ That is my ground of complaint. They 
have spent half a century asking for the impracticable, and 
they have thus prevented practical reforms. 

3- I know all about the “* stage army ”’ of ‘‘ temperance 
societies *’ who have been trotted round to oppose “ dis- 
interested management ’’—numerically they are a_ tiny 
fraction. 

. ** Five per cent. is not to be sneezed at nowadays."’ 
Mr. Dimbleby wrote ‘‘ nowadays ’’ well knowing that the 
Bank rate stood at 6 per cent., and that it is more difficult 
to borrow money now than it has been for thirty years. 
Moreover, the security offered by a trust company is not 
good—and no one would put money into such stocks merely 
as an investment. 

The sole proposal put forward by Mr. Dimbleby and his 
friends is Local Veto. What good is it likely to do? The 
suburban aristocracy of Wimbledon Common, whose man- 
sions overlook my humble cottage, might possibly close the 
modest inn to which I occasionally send for beer; but can 
anyone seriously imagine that the inhabitants of White- 
chapel will vote for the suppression of public-houses which 
they know and frequent? 

A Local Veto Bill, in fact, is a measure calculated to 
secure the continuance of the trade under its present con- 
ditions, the maintenance of the tied-house system, and the 
keenest participation of brewers and publicans in all con- 
tested elections.—Yours, etc., “S 

J. E. ALcen. 


Wimbledon, January 23. 





To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I am sorry I cannot accept the assertion in your 
footnote to my letter this week. 

The late Sir William Harcourt himself distinctly 
repudiated the statement, which the trade so assiduously en- 
couraged, that he lost his seat in Derby on the Local Option 
question, or that this determined the election generally. 

Indeed, until we adopt the Referendum on specific bills, 
it is utterly impossible to declare that an English General 
Election determined anything except the opportunity to intro- 
duce measures by one side or the other. When I referred 
to the fight on Local Veto, I meant, not whether the power 
should be given to the people or not, but whether they would 
use it wisely when first asked to do so. I, at least, have as 
good right to claim that the vote of 1906 decided that the 
people would have it, as you have to claim anything in con- 
nection with the election of 1895.—Yours, etc., 

Cuaries L. RoTHERN. 
Nottingham, January 21, 1907. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY, 
BY HON. J. W. FORTESCUE.—VOL. 4. 


By Lorp EversLey. 


M R. FORTESCUE’S latest volume of his History of 

the British Army is of the greatest possible 
interest and value, not only to soldiers, but to political 
students. It embraces the period from the commence- 
ment of the great war with France, in 1793, to the 
preliminaries of the peace of Amiens, in 1801. It gives 
full details of the many disastrous expeditions in which 
the British Army was engaged in these eight years—of 
the two to Flanders under the Duke of York, the one 
which so terribly failed in 1793-5, and the equally 
futile one to the Helder in 1798; of the four unsuccessful 
efforts to give military support to the French Royalists 
at Granville, Isle d’Yeu, Quibéron and Belleisle ; of 
the occupation of Toulon, and its humiliating surrender 
in 1793 ; of the occupation of Corsica, and the capture 
of its fortified towns, and the abandonment of it three 
years later; of the capture of Minorca, and of 
the attempted raid from it on Cadiz, Ferrol and Vigo ; 
of the capture of Malta, the expedition to Egypt, and 
the defeat there of the French Army of occupation ; and 
not least of the five years of campaigns in the West 
Indies, where British troops fought against disease 
rather than against the French, and were defeated 
and almost annihilated. Of these numerous efforts 
only one, that in Egypt, was successful, in the 
sense that it had effect on the great issues of 
the war. All the others were fraught with disaster 
and loss of reputation. In all of them there was 
the same sequence of errors of policy, and defects 
of administration ; of regiments filled up at the last 
moment by raw recruits of the worst quality, and by 
officers who had obtained their commissions by raising 
companies, and equally as their men without training ; 
of large bodies of troops sent abroad on most dangerous 
services without any transport, with insufficient com- 
missariat, and no hospital arrangements, often without 
proper clothing, and deficient in arms and ammunition. 
In every single case the forces were ludicrously 
insufficient for the task imposed on them. They were 
often kept on board the troopships for weeks, till too 
late to be of any use, and meanwhile were the victims 
of disease from overcrowding. Efforts were frittered 
away on several expeditions at the same time, without 
concentration, and without any conception of military 
policy as a whole. There were frequent changes of 
plans. Regiments were hastily removed from one scene 
of operations to another. In many cases the grossest 
injustice was done to the generals in command. Re- 
monstrances were addressed to them, astounding for 
their insolence and ignorance. 

Mr. Fortescue proves beyond all question that 
these failures and disasters were due to the 
egregious errors in war policy, and the gross in- 
competency and maladministration of the Govern- 
ment of the day, and chiefly of Mr. Pitt, the 


Prime Minister, and his War Minister, Mr. Henry Dun- | 


das—later Lord Melville. He has had the advantage 
of examining the records of the War Office, and the 
papers at Dropmore of Lord Grenville, who, as Foreign 
Secretary, was largely responsible for the grave errors 








of policy. Asa result, he gives a most weighty verdict, 
and charges Mr. Pitt himself with responsibility for the 
disastrous failures of his most incompetent War 
Minister. It seems that Dundas, though some years 
senior to Pitt, and a man of most ordinary capacity, 
chiefly distinguished as a hard drinker, had obtained a 
most singular and unaccountable influence over his 
chief, who, as regards others of his Ministers, was so 
reserved and distant. ‘‘ Mr. Pitt,’’ wrote Dundas, 
‘* among the multitude of things which press upon him, 
is at all times ready to accommodate himself to my 
call.’’ And Pitt, on his part, wrote in 1802, ‘* You 
know the difficulty of the War Department with other 
departments, even with the advantage of Dundas’s turn 
for facilitating business, and of carrying out plans. 
as much mine as his.”’ 

The testimony of Mr. Fortescue is the stronger 
because he has no doubt or misgiving as to the general 
policy of the war with France. His complaint against 
Pitt, Grenville, and Dundas is not that the war was 
unnecessary, and might have been avoided, or that, 
having been entered upon, it ought sooner to have been 
brought to an end, as suggested by Charles Fox on so 


_Many occasions during these eight years. In the 


chapters which precede the account of the military pro- 
ceedings of the war, and which describe the events 
which led up to it, he follows the line of Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Lecky. He agrees with them that the decree 
of the French Government throwing open the naviga- 
tion of the River Scheldt was a complete justification 
for the war. Like them he says that England was 
bound by the Treaty with Holland, in 1788, to go to 
war for the maintenance of this prohibition. He 
further alleges that England was bound by treaty with 
Austria to guarantee the possession of Belgium to 
that Power. Nothing, however, is more certain 
than that there was no such guarantee, and that there 
was no reference in the treaty of 1788 to the 
closing of the Scheldt. The utmost that could be main- 
tained was that England was bound to support Holland, 
if attacked by any other Power. But the Dutch Govern- 
ment made no objection to the action of the French in 
respect of the Scheldt. As Fox repeatedly pointed out 
in the House of Commons, there was no justification for 
England making a “‘ casus belli’’ of amatter on which the 
country immediately concerned made no appeal for aid. 
This historical part, however, of Mr. Fortescue’s book 
is of little importance, save so far as it shows that he 
enters upon his account of the war proceedings with a 
strong bias in favour of Pitt’s general policy. His case 
is that the war was terribly mismanaged. He shows 
that Pitt and Dundas were chiefly responsible for this. 

The two most interesting and important parts of the 
book are the account given of the first campaign of the 
Duke of York in Flanders, and especially of the 
disastrous retreat of the British Army through Holland 
in the winter of 1794-5; and of the even more 
disastrous West Indian campaigns from 1793 to 1798, 
and especially the proceedings in St. Domingo. These 
scandalous proceedings have been almost wholly 
ignored by British writers. I know not where to look 
for an account of them. The Annual Register gives a 
short resumé of the retreat of the British Army through 
Holland ; but its volumes are silent as to the pro- 
ceedings in St. Domingo. The first of these is 
most important in its bearing on the origin of the war. 
England took up arms avowedly on behalf of Holland. 
Mr. Fortescue’s narrative shows conclusively that the 
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Dutch people were almost unanimous in their opposi- 
tion to and hatred of the war, and that they were 
dragged into it against their will. It had for a result the 
very thing which it was intended to avert, namely, the 
occupation of Holland by the French. After the defeat 
of the allied armies in Belgium, when the British force 
fell back across the Scheldt into Holland, it received no 
assistance or support from the Dutch people. Their 
fortresses were surrendered to the French without any 
‘resistance. The French Army was received with 
enthusiasm. The British were treated as enemies. The 
towns shut their gates upon them. Supplies were 
refused. The sick were allowed to die. The hostility 
of the peasantry was extreme. It was aggravated by 
the plundering of the retreating troops, and by the want 
of discipline, especially of the French emigrés, who 
formed a part of the British force. 

At last the remnant of the British force crossed the 
frontier into Germany, and found its way to Bremen, 
whence they were transported to England. ‘‘ Your 
Army,’’ wrote General Walmoden to the Duke of York, 
who had not remained with it to share its disasters, ‘‘ is 
destroyed. The officers, their carriages, and a large 
‘train, are safe; but the men are destroyed.’’ ‘‘ A more 
terrible reproach,’’ says Mr. Fortescue, ‘‘ was never 
yet levelled against any force ; and yet it was rather the 
politicians than the military commanders who had made 
such a reproach possible, by flinging companies broad- 
cast to any man or even child who could afford to satisfy 
the crimps.”’ 

Mr. Fortescue shows very clearly that the miserable 
failure in Flanders was largely owing to the insufficiency 
of the force supplied by England. This was due to 
want of concentration, to the fact that three other 
expeditions were undertaken at the same time, each of 
them also starved, and rendered futile in the same way, 
namely, Toulon, Granville, and the West Indies. Of 
‘these by far the most serious in its effect on the proceed- 
ings in Holland was that to the West Indies. 

Already at the outbreak of the war, and doubtless 
in anticipation of it, and with the intention of finding 
an indemnity for its expenses in the capture of the 
French islands, no fewer than nineteen battalions of 
infantry were on their way to the West Indies. When 
war commenced orders were sent to attack the French 
possessions. Martinique, St. Lucia, and Tobago were 
captured, Guadeloupe successfully resisted. A large 
force was then sent to St. Domingo, at the invitation of 
the French planters there, who were in grave peril from 
the negro population, liberated from slavery by decree of 
the French Assembly. Pitt seems to have been under the 
delusion that the capture of these islands would 
materially affect the financial position of France, and 
reduce her power of resistance. In point of fact, 
internal troubles had already caused the destruction of 
the property of the French planters. 

Pitt,” says Mr. Fortescue, “‘ was firmly wedded to the West 

Indian project, as were also Dundas and Grenville. Though 

Lord Auckland urged on Grenville that the great object of 

Europe was to destroy the Convention, and that the fate 

of the war might be msked by the pursuit of conquests, no 

heed was given to him.” 

For this purpose all the other expeditions were 
starved of men. At a critical moment several battalions 
were detached from the Duke of York in Flanders, 
where they were of vital importance to him, and were 
sent to the West Indies, and in reply to a remonstrance 
of General Ashburton of the staff of the Duke, Dundas 
wrote :— 

“It would be impossible to restrain the just indignation 








of the country, if, for the sake of feeding an army under 
a Prince of the blood, so substantial an interest to this 
country as that of the French West Indies had been sacri- 
ficed.” 


Mr. Fortescue comments on this :— 


“The charitable explanation of this amazing outburst 
would be that Dundas was drunk when he penned it ; but 
this is no solitary example of his incapacity, and, if 
drunkenness be accepted in excuse of his innumerable 
foolish actions, the conclusion must inevitably follow that 
he was rarely sober.” 

Following the same line of thought, when the 

Government was attacked in Parliament for the evacua- 
tion of Toulon, Pitt’s reply was :— 


“that the aim of the Government was to destroy 
the existing Government of France. Toulon was not to be 
considered of such importance as to justify a sacrifice of the 
opportunity of acquiring the French West Indies.” 


be 


‘‘ Plainer evidence,’’ says Mr. Fortescue, ‘‘ could 
not be given of the utter unfitness of the Government to 
direct a formidable war.”’ 

The results, direct and indirect, of the campaign in 
the West Indies, extending over five years, were 
disastrous beyond belief, not indeed from the resistance 
afforded by the French, but from afar more deadly enemy 
—yellow fever. This might have been, and ought to 
have been, foreseen, for ever since the expedition sent 
by Cromwell to the West Indies, in 1650, it had been 
well recognised that to assemble any great number of 
white men together in those parts was certain to bring 
about an epidemic of yellow fever, which would 
annihilate them and destroy multitudes of white settlers. 
‘* Yet Pitt’s Ministry poured their troops into these 
pestilential islands, in the expectation that they would 
destroy the power of France, only to discover, when too 
late, that they had destroyed the British Army.’’ 

St. Domingo was occupied with the consent of a 
large part of the French planters ; but soon the British 
troops had to meet a revolt of the mulattoes and negroes 
of the island. Insurrection also broke out in the British 
islands, and in those captured from the French. In 
quelling these disturbances the British troops were 
decimated over and over again by disease. Every 
six months regiments had to be wholly renewed by 
fresh drafts of officers and men. 

Mr. Fortescue reckons from the War Office returns 
that in five years the loss of men in the British Army 
and Navy, employed in the West Indies, amounted to no 
less than 100,000, of whom one half died of disease, 
and the other half were returned to England with ruined 
health, and unfit for further service. The chief drain 
was in St. Domingo. The loss of life there was so terrible 
and other evils resulting from the occupation were so 
great, that, in 1798, Colonel Maitland, later well known 
as Sir Thomas Maitland, when in command of the forces, 
boldly determined of his own authority to evacuate the 
island. He negotiated with Toussaint L’Ouverture, the 
negro leader, and, surrendering the forts to him, with- 
drew the British force for ever. 

‘“‘ By the supreme strength and courage of a single sub- 
ordinate officer,”’ says Mr. Fortescue, ‘“‘ England was plucked 
from the awful morass of confusion, extravagance, death, 
and disaster, into which she had been plunged by the 
thoughtless incapacity of Pitt and Dundas.” 

For the immense expenditure of life and money 
during these five years, which had paralysed the hands 
of the British Government in Europe, there was nothing to 
show but the three small islands of Martinique, Tobago, 
and St. Lucia, of which only Tobago was not ruined by 
the proceediags. Later, in 1802, the French fell into the 
same trap in St. Domingo. Napoleon, in the vain hope of 
recovering this island, sent an army there of 35,000 men, 
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under General Le Clerc, his brother-in-law. Almost the 
whole of this army, including its commander, perished 
by disease within a few months. The episode of Colonel 
Maitland’s courageous abandonment of St. Domingo 
seems to have been wholly ignored by historians. Mr. 
Fortescue has done well to bring it to light. There 
cannot be a doubt that the West Indian policy of Pitt 
and Dundas contributed largely to the ignominious 
failure of so many expeditions in Europe. Mr. Fortes- 
cue sums up the case against Pitt in these words :-— 
“It was the hopeless incapacity of Pitt to realise what he 
had done, what he was doing, and what he wanted to do 


with his armed forces, which made him so deplorable a 
Minister of War.” 


Space will not permit me to advert to the many 
other disastrous failures. It will be well, however, to 
turn from them to the only really brilliant feat of arms 
of the British Army during these eight years, namely, 
the expedition to Egypt. Here, again, there were all the 
elements of failure, as bad as in the two attempts on 
Holland. It was not the fault of Dundas that the same 
result did not ensue. He launched an army of 15,000 
against a French army in Egypt of unknown strength, 
and which turned out to be not less than 25,000 in 
number. The small British force was landed in Aboukir 
Bay, without any means of transport, at a point where 
there was no prospect of a regular supply of water, 
except that from the fleet, or till they should have carried 
by assault or siege a fortified town. Disaster was only 
averted by the incredible errors of the French General 
Menou, who neglected to concentrate a sufficient force 
to oppose the landing of the British troops, and 
who divided his force between Cairo and Alex- 
andria. Had he exercised the most ordinary precau- 
tions, it is impossible to suppose the British force 
could have landed, or could have made any advance 
into the country. As it was, the landing of the Army in 
the face of an armed force, and the fighting of three 
severe battles within a few days, under the gallant 
Abercromby, were achievements of the highest order, 
almost without parallel in military history. The French 
soldiers fought well, but they were evidently debilitated 
by long stay in a hot climate, and they were most 
anxious to return to France. Mr. Fortescue does not 
concede to Dundas any credit for this one success. 

“Let not the Egyptian expedition,” he says, “be taken 
as in the slightest degree atoning for his previous faults, for 
it was dictated by precisely the same ignorance, folly, and 
presumption as had insipired all his previous enterprises. 


Its success probably saved him at the time from impeach- 
ment, but cannot redeem him now from condemnation.” 


Mr. Fortescue seems to be of opinion that if this 
eight years’ war had been properly conducted by Pitt 
and Dundas, if there had been due concentration of force 
from time to time on objects well defined, and if no 
such deplorable and deadly policy as that in the West 
Indies had been pursued, some of the expeditions in 
Europe, whether to Flanders or to the coast of France, 
might have been successful; and that a British Army 
with the aid of Allies, or with the help of the Royalists, 
might have marched to Paris and have put down the 
Convention. 1 cannot but think that he is mistaken. 
Like Pitt and Dundas, he has overrated the numbers 
and power of the Royalists, and underrated the 
patriotism and power of resistance of the great majority 
of the French people. It is possible that if Austria, 
Prussia and England had put forth their full military 
power and resources in Flanders in 1793, they might 
have defeated the raw forces of France, and by marching 





to Paris have anticipated the events of 1815. But 
it is now certain that all these Powers were more bent 
on territorial aggrandisement than on putting down the 
Revolution. Prussia and Austria were engaged in the 
shameful partition of Poland, and England was bent on 
the acquisition of the colonial possessions of France. 
For these purposes all three Powers starved their forces 
in Flanders. The moral to be drawn from this 
dismal tale of disaster and incompetency seems to 
me, on the assumption I am unwilling to make that the 
war could not have been avoided, that no one of 
these expeditions, except that to Egypt, should have 
been attempted; that the {300,000,000 which the 
war cost up to 1801 was almost wholly wasted ; and 
that the efforts of England should have been confined 
to the sea, where almost alone success was achieved. 

It is well to compare the shameful failures recorded 
in Mr. Fortescue’s book with the speeches made year 
by year by Mr. Fox in the House of Commons, 
denouncing the policy by which the war was com- 
menced and continued, and criticising the conduct 
of it. Much of the history of these times, and 
especially that of Lord Rosebery in his Life 
of Pitt, must, I think, be rewritten by the light of 
this exposure of the incompetence and ignorance of 
those who misconducted it. 





UND PIPPA TANZT. 


E1n GLASHUTTENMARCHEN Von G. 
Fischer, 3 M.) 


HAtPTMANN (Berlin: 


| N this serious and rather dreadful modern world, it 
is matter for great rejoicing when an author whom 
‘we can rely upon will sit down and tell us weary grown- 
up folk a real fairy tale. And, of all fairy tales of the 
earth, surely the German Marchen is the best ; for it is 
most child-like yet most mysterious, essentially poetic 
yet never afraid of the grotesque, nor ashamed to draw 
out the hidden poetry of homely life. To the German 
mind there seems to be a sort of kindly splendour about 
the least things that minister to humanity’s happiness, 
peace, or even comfort, from the fallen logs in a pine- 
forest down to apple-cakes, or even Wurst; and he can 
lay a fairy touch upon them all. Your Celtic writer is 
always willing to tell fairy tales; but he weaves ro- 
mances of cloud and shadow and twilight, or of the 
vague and mighty races of old time—dim, lovely legends, 
not appealing to every mood. And when the ancient 
Greeks (with, in a measure, the modern Anglo-Saxons) 
tell fairy tales, these often bear a disturbing breath of 
passion, like a midsummer woodland, where nymphs 
and dryads, creatures of human form and more than 
human beauty, wander not unseen. But the real 
Marchen should move in a simple world that children 
may almost wholly apprehend; it should tell of homely 
things lightened by some inner flame, and finally, it 
must have happened yesterday, or at most the day 
before, in a woodcutter’s cottage, or a glass-blower’s 
hut, somewhere on the wooded slopes of the Harz, the 
Black Forest, or the Bohmerwald. 
It is difficult to say (and depends, perhaps, on how 
far the reader has put off childish things) whether a 
fairy tale can be really satisfactory without a latent 
moral. At least, it should have an inner meaning, and 
this may be the beginning of trouble for the writer. If 
he follows his inner meaning too closely, his fantasy may 
be tyrannously over-ridden, his characters wrested into 
symbols, and their utterances made heavy with mystic 
lore. Yet without some trace of inner meaning, the 
loveliest myth will hardly hold our interest long. Per- 
haps, success is most certain when the inner meaning or 
symbolism is only latent in the author’s mind, and this 
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(I venture to think) was the case in Hauptmann’s 
Versunkene Glocke, an almost perfect fairy-tale. Here 
homely things and ideal, mortals and fays, were beauti- 
fully mingled in an atmosphere of pure poetry; grot- 
esque elements were present, but duly subordinate, and 
the inner meaning was there, to seek if you will, but 
never quite to find. 

His latest play, Und Pippa Tanzt, ein Glashiitten- 
mdrchen, seems at first a slighter, and less strikingly 
beautiful piece of work. Though there are many wise 
and lovely sayings, the play contains little actual poetry, 
and the characters have a disconcerting way of moving 
in two worlds, reality and significance, (and sometimes 
drifting in space between them) so that the reader is 
constantly either suspicious of symbolism, or looking 
for it to elucidate the speech and action, and is 
generally much more concerned than in the Versunkene 
Glocke with the author’s inner meaning. Moreover, in 
‘‘old Huhn,’’ and in Michel Hellriegel’s persistently 
verbose and far-fetched speech (like that of a schoolboy 
trying to express thoughts and emotions beyond him) 
the grotesque seems to predominate unduly. Yet, with 
all this, the play Und Pippa Tanst leaves us with a 
haunting sense of secret beauty, a vision of ‘‘ the flame 
in the glass,’’ and of dimly apprehended higher 
mysteries, and a wonderment that may outlast the 
charm of the Versunkene Glocke. 

In the first act, which takes place in a forest ina 
frequented by glass-blowers, among the Silesian 
mountains, the characters are all consistently, even 
sordidly, human, and Pippa’s dance is the only touch 
of symbolism. The Director and the glass-workers are 
drinking together, one bitter, snowy night. Tagliazoni, 
a villainous Italian, is cheating them at play, and his 
daughter Pippa, of the Titian-red hair, is sent for. She 
dances a symbolic dance with Huhn, the bear-like old 
giant, a former glass-blower. Michel Hellriegel, the 
wanderer, ‘‘ who has verses of his own writing in his 
knapsack,’’ and is also a glass-worker, enters, Pippa’s 
father is killed in a brawl outside on the moonlit snow, 
and Huhn carries the fainting girl to his hut. 

The second act is in the hut of old Huhn, far up 
the mountains. It is still a snowy night when he comes 
in, bearing Pippa, and revives her. She is a passive, 
terrified creature, until the wandering Hellriegel looks 
in at the window. Old Huhn rushes out after him, but 
misses him, and, with fantastic talk, full of the frag- 
ments of German folk-tales, Pippa and Michel are 
drawn to one another. At length, to the sound of 
magical music, they escape into the dawn, leaving Huhn 
a dreadful figure, hung with icicles, to call after them 
his strange cry, ‘‘ Joy for all! ’’ 

With this act that symbolism begins which is 
almost necessary for the understanding of the story. 
Pippa, ‘‘ the little spark,’’ the ‘‘ dancing flame,”’ or the 
‘* butterfly,’’ may be a type of Psyche, the soul, escap- 
ing from the half-animal power of old Huhn ; and yet, 
as the conclusion shows, her life is bound up with his, 
and with his death her being comes to an end. Of 
Huhn little is clear, except that, as Wann, the 
‘** mystical personage ’’ says, ‘* he is striving to become 
a man.’’ And Michel the wanderer, and the ‘‘ Wise 
fool,’’ uncertain as the wind, is, perhaps, a vision of 
human will. 

The third and fourth acts take place in the house 
of Wann, who may be what Blake would call ‘‘ an 
emanation ”’ of spiritual wisdom. His house is on the 
mountain summit, wherefrom the way to Italy lies clear— 

Italy, the land of sun and song that the mist-dwelling 
Teutons dream of. And the way leads to Venice, ‘‘ the 
city between two Heavens,’’ between the gleaming 
water-ways and the sky above. So Wann, looking 
from his mountain summit into the land of the Teuton, 
and into Italy as well, is content, in spite of his great 
age, and the “‘ ice in his blood and ice upon his brain.’’ 
He rescues Michel from death at the call of Pippa, and 
shows him the vision of an ideal Venice, casting him 
into a hypnotic sleep by the touch of Pippa’s hand upon 





the glass model of a gondola, with the words: “ Sail, 
little gondola ! sail far away! ”’ 

But, while Wann went out to rescue Michel, the 
door was open, and old Huhn crept into the room ard 
lay there concealed. Now, when Michel and Pippa go 
to rest, Huhn, seeking her, attacks Wann, and is flung 
down, wounded to death. In the fourth act, he lies 
wounded but unable to die, and Pippa watches, with a 
faint pity, beside him. Wann goes out upon the 
mountain-side to summon Death, since Michel, sent 
forth upon the same errand, is overcome with fantastic 
terrors, and will not go. Pippa lays her little hand 
upon the old giant’s heart, and the throbbing of his 
death-anguish beats through her, through Michel, 
through the house, and even into the mountain-side. At 
last, after many pleadings from old Huhn, Pippa begins 
to dance to the beats of his dying heart. He lifts up 
a glorious Venetian glass, and saying ‘‘ Come with me 
into the night, little spark! ’’ casts it down, and, with 
his death Pippa dies. Wann, returning, finds her dead, 
and Michel stricken blind. Yet, blinded, he remains a 
seer of visions, and while he gazes out of the night- 
dark window, whence he beholds loveliest Venetian 
scenes, Wann places the imagined hand of Pippa in 
his, saying: ‘‘ Thus I unite you: I bind you to the 
Shadow, and the Shadow-bound unites you to himself.’’ 
Then the blind seer is led out into his ‘‘ fool’s paradise,’’ 
while Wann murmurs in sad renunciation :— 

** Sail, little gondola, sail! far, far away!”’ 
And the reader’s fancy too, sails far, far away, into 
unknown and dimly-apprehended climes. 





VARIATION AND EVOLUTION. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF VARIATION, HEREDITY, 
anD Evorution. By R. H. Lock, M.A. London: John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

AT no time during the last forty years has there been 

any lack of books which aim at giving a popular account 

of the doctrine of evolution, and at no time during that 

period has such a book been more welcome. It is a 

curious fact that two of the most far-reaching dis- 

coveries ever made should have been synchronised—the 
one in physical and the other in biological science. If 
the existence of radium means the rewriting of the 
former, no less do the principles of heredity associated 
with the name of Mendel entail the reinterpretation of 
the latter. It is nearly half a century since the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species, and after a period of 
agitation the world slowly settled down into the state of 
equilibrium resulting from the shock. During the last 
few years the conceptions ot the biologist have been 
undergoing another remarkable process of upheaval. 

The tremors are beginning to die down, and it is 

possible to look round again and take stock of the 

ancient landmarks, to see which are standing and 
which have disappeared. Such a survey Mr. Lock has 
attempted in his volume on Variation, Heredity, and 

Evolution. 

Darwin demonstrated once for all the inseparable 
connection between these three things. The facts ef 
variation and heredity are the indispensable framework for 
any working theory of progressive change. They are 
the material upon which natural selection works, and 
natural selection itself is the outcome of the struggle 
for existence, of that inevitable condition by which the 
great majority of living things are born to perish before 
they reach maturity. All individuals vary from one 
another; some are through their variations better, 
others worse adapted for the struggle. Natural selec- 
tion weeds out the latter ; success allows the former to 
perpetuate their kind, and heredity forces upon their 
offspring in varying degree the advantageous varia- 
tions to which they themselves owed their survival. 
Little by little the variations are accumulated through 
the combined action of natural selection and of 
heredity, until at last a new species is born into the 
world. Such in brief is the account that Darwin left 
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us. Given the facts of variation and heredity, he 
revealed to us the factor—natural selection—by which 
evolution could be brought about. But what of the 
nature of these forces that so potently affect the fate of 
living things? What is variation, what is heredity? 
Thanks to Mendel, heredity is no longer a mystery to 
us. Cross a tall and a dwarf pea and the offspring are 
all tall. Breed from these and the dwarfs reappear in 
a definite proportion, for of the plants in this genera- 
tion one quarter are dwarfs. There is nothing inter- 
mediate. Each plant is either one thing or the other. 
Moreover, every dwarf breeds true, but of the talls only 
one in three will do so. The other talls when bred from 
always give talls and dwarfs in the ratio three : one. 
The pair of characters, tallness and dwarfness, are in- 
herited in a perfectly clear-cut and definite manner. 
And what is true for the pea is true for the fowl—is 
true for man. The examples given by Mr. Lock might 
be greatly increased, but he has cited sufficient to 
emphasise the universality of the phenomenon. 

Facts of heredity like these have suggested that 
the course of evolution may well have been somewhat 
different to that put forward by Darwin—that the origin 
of species is to be sought in the ‘‘ sport ’’ and not in 
the slow accumulation of tiny variations. There are no 
clear grounds for the inheritance of tiny variations, 
whilst there is abundant evidence for the transmission 
of the sport. It is a question which is discussed at 
some length by Mr. Lock in his chapter on Biometry 
and elsewhere in the book. The reader will probably 
come to the conclusion that ‘‘ Natura non facit saltus ”’ 
is a saying with one word too many to be true, and that 
it is by sports, or mutations, as they are now called, 
that progress comes about. The evidence for their ap- 
pearance in nature is largely the work of Professor de 
Vries, to whom Mr. Lock devotes a chapter. Why 
these sports appear and what controls their appearance 
we do not yet know. But if we cannot produce them, 
we can at least watch for their appearance, and seize 
upon them when we come across them. For we now 
understand how to fix them when found. 

What we know to-day about heredity gives us 
great powers of control over living matter. We can 
analyse the plant or animal into its constituent charac- 
ters and recombine those characters according to our 
will with a degree of certainty that recalls the opera- 
tions of the chemist. Already this power is beginning 
to be realised, and Mr. Lock gives us a brief account of 
what has been done by Mr. Biffen at Cambridge in the 
production of new and improved varieties of wheat. 
English wheats are excellent in quantity of their 
yield and in the quality of the straw. But the grain is 
deficient in what the miller calls ‘‘ strength,’’ and does 
not command the price of the hard foreign wheats. 
Then, again, there are the attacks of yellow rust to be 
reckoned with. Mr. Biffen has analysed the wheat 
plant and has found that cropping power, straw, 
strength of grain, and immunity to rust are all 
characters inherited according to the Mendelian rule. 
Working with this knowledge, he has been able in a 
few generations to build up and to fix wheats combin- 
ing the good qualities of home-grown with the good 
qualities of foreign ones. Such wheats when put upon 
the market will mean a difference of many shillings on 
the acre to the grower, and will go far towards checking 
that decrease in the wheat production of this country 
which has resulted from foreign competition. It is not 
protection that is wanted, but the intelligent applica- 
tion of science. 

Important as Mendelian studies are economically, 
they wear another aspect which touches us even more 
closely. From the little that has yet been done we 
know that certain human diseases are transmitted 
according to Mendel’s law. If immunity and suscepti- 
bility to ‘‘ rust’’ disease in wheat be a Mendelian 
pair of characters, why should not immunity in 
man follow the same law? Who can say that the 
solution of the cancer problem and of the problem of 





consumption is not to be sought along these lines? 
The field is a wide one, and the need for workers is 
great, but as time goes on there can be little doubt that 
it will soon attract many earnest workers from the 
medical profession. For there are great discoveries to 
be made here. 

Nor is it in disease alone that we must reckon with 
the inevitableness of this factor of heredity. What 
Weismann years ago pointed out to us we now know 
as a certainty. Characters acquired during the lifetime 
of an individual leave no impress upon the offspring. 
We may educate the individual, but we shall not alter a 
whit thereby the quality of the individual’s children. 
Education may make the best of the material to hand, 
but it can produce no permanent change. Slacken the 
cord and the whole mass sinks to where it was before. 
Education is a sieve, not a mould. It makes neither 
good nor bad; it merely indicates which is best and 
which is worst. The way is plain, but we may have to 
wait long for a statesman with the brain to grasp and the 
courage to act. And then, perhaps, we may not want 
it after all. 


IRISH IRELAND. 


THe Farr Hiiis oF IRELAND. By Stephen Gwynn. Dublin: 
Maunsel & Co. London: Macmillan & Co. 6s. 


In taking up Mr. Gwynn’s book on The Fair Hills of 
Ireland, we are led to think of the facts that give mean- 
ing and importance to all such books on Irish life. 

In Ireland there have been centuries of oblitera- 
tion, new plantations of landlords every fifty years, new 
sweepings away of the people, new names, new 
language, new history, new ideals, and new imitations. 
The burnings and wastings of Irish MSS. by officials 
and soldiers in Elizabeth’s day, Sir Henry Sydney’s 
cutting of them into tailors’ patterns, the floggings of 
peasants who possessed Irish writings by yeomanry and 
troops in the eighteenth century, the burying of docu- 
ments by terror-stricken owners, have worked a des- 
truction which science, history, poetry, and humanity 
in vain deplore. 

Through all the tempests that swept the surface 
of Irish life, the heart of the people remained unchanged. 
The peasant toiling on the fields where his fathers had 
lived as chiefs and freemen kept the one possession left 
him, the tradition of his race, secretly guarding it in a 
memory trained by habit and affection to amazing 
strength. Mr. Gwynn tells of a miller found by 
O'Donovan about 1830 A.D. working a water-mill near 
Tara, where he claimed that his ancestors had been 
before him since Cormac MacArt had set up in that 
very spot about 250 A.D. the first mill ever known in 
Ireland—a bit of science which he had picked up in his 
three years’ sailings with his fleet round the Roman 
Empire. All who know Ireland could add stories such 
as this, stories that wring the heart as we think of the 
sore and evil effort of a conquering race to destroy the 
aspirations of filial piety and national duty which 
have been their own chief pride. 

Once in the early nineteenth century the Irish were 
offered a boon unexampled since the English had ruled 
over them—the Ordnance Survey. The survey was in 
fact a sort of peripatetic University of the old Irish 
sort, where for the first time in centuries the ordinary 
young Irish Catholic was asked what he knew about his 
country, its names and boundaries and history, and was 
allowed open and legal intercourse with trained scholars 
who, like the old Irish Professors, could give to him 
the newest sciences of the European world. Instantly 
Ireland sprang into new life. All its generations since 
have drunk in their intellectual activity from the men 


_who were formed then—from O’Curry and O’Donovan 


and Petrie and the like. Trinity College itself caught 
the flame, when scholars such as Todd and Reeves and 


_Graves and Fergusson acknowledged in O’Curry and 
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Renascence, long denied to Ireland, had come in the 
first ardours of scholarship and the revival of an an- 


O’Donovan their masters and their guides. 


tiquity full of wonder and inspiration. England took 
alarm. Such an enthusiasm was not convenient. It 
was decided that the wealth of the ‘‘ United Kingdom ”’ 
could not bear the cost of a few thousands a year for 
the Survey of Ireland. The scheme suddenly ceased. 
©’Donovan’s letters describing his county surveys lie 
unpublished. 

Then began a new danger to Irish tradition. 
‘* What is the matter with the men here?’’ said a 
visitor lately in Connacht. ‘*I don’t know,”’ 
answered the peasant, ‘‘ unless it is that the potato 
Famine and the National Schools have taken the heart 
out of the people.’” The schools, in fact, in which 
Archbishop Whately struck out the words ‘‘ This is 
my own, my native land’’ from the readers as a 
pestiferous remark, were a more insidious peril than 
fire and sword and plantation. The Boards of Educa- 
tion agreed with King Solomon that ‘‘a fool’s eyes 
are in the ends of the earth.’’ To this day Irish 
students are examined in the history of India, with no 
question to suggest that Ireland had a history ; in the 
geography of China, with not a word of Ireland ; in 
the languages of all the world save that of Ireland. ‘‘ I 
admire you for speaking in so tolerant a way,’’ said a 
titled lady of Ireland the other day to a neighbour pro- 
prietor ; ‘* but, of course, if you heard one of your labour- 
ers was learning Irish you would not keep him.’’ The 
tendency of book learning to enfeeble the memory, and 
of English influences to shame the Irish child out of 
his patriotism, were deeply felt, and Irish history was 
handed on more furtively, more intermittently, and 
wholly among a despised class which in honourable 
poverty still sustained its pride. 

' The danger to Irish learning was greater than all 
that had gone before, but loyal Irishmen have gathered 
to the cause of Irish science and history. Every book 
that now furthers its study is eagerly welcomed. It is 
read with more than passing attention. 

The Fair Hills of Ireland is pleasant and winning 
reading, and may draw some men of Ireland to an 
interest in their own land too long chilled or forgotten. 
It disarms criticism by its frankly easy and discursive 
style, and its sunny reminiscences of the riverside, 
where ruins are veiled in a softened light, and history 
is transfigured into the poetry of legend. In such an 
atmosphere it seems out of place to quarrel with the 
illustrator’s strange notion of Sleamis, or to wonder 
by what mysterious chance Mr. Gwynn failed to find 
site or tradition of the fort at Portmore, a site and 
tradition not easy indeed to miss for the pilgrim on the 
Blackwater river who is not fishing. It is perhaps by a 
misprint that Mr. Gwynn gives the glory of Holy Cross 
to ‘‘ the west front’’ instead of to the chancel, where 
the great window actually is, and so escapes an inter- 
esting bit of history in that most sacred shrine of 
national life. Architecture, if we may judge from these 
sketches, is not Mr. Gwynn’s strong point. Amid 
the grace and literary skill of the book Irish readers 
will perhaps feel some trouble of heart at the thread of 
history which is thrown round the sketches. Mr. 
Gywnn, like all Irishmen, suffers from the lack of any 
School of History in Dublin. The old Irish trade and 
seamanship, the activities of such a port as Irish Gal- 
way, the history of Thomond and of the Irish wars, and 
many other stories, are obscured by theories that have 
been handed down from prejudice to prejudice, without 
question asked, and will be so handed down till active 
Irish minds begin to study their history and question 
current commonplaces. Mr. Gwynn’s feeling for Irish 
legend and art jostles oddly with some conventions once 
made in England—and will jostle with them till, by a 
more critical study of history in Ireland, sympathy is 
brought into its natural relation with fact. The great 
need of Ireland now is not merely to stimulate the emotion 
of her lovers, but to fortify them with the sustaining 
vigour of her true story. 








SIR CHARLES BUNBURY. 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR CHARLES JAMES Fox 
Bunsury. London: John Murray. 2 vols. 30s. net. 


Tuis work was originally printed for private circulation 
and is now published at the request of friends and with 
the strong approval of Sir Joseph Hooker. It is per- 
haps too long, but it contains a great deal of interesting 
matter, and is very well worth reading. Sir Charles 
Bunbury, who was a member of the well-known Suffolk 
family, was born in 1809 and died in 1886, having 
succeeded his father in the baronetcy in the year 1860. 
His mother was a niece of Charles James Fox, and he 
was connected by marriage with the Napiers, the 
Horners, and the Lyells. Bunbury travelled a good 
deal, and though his principal object was botanical 
study, his letters and journals contain many vivid de- 
scriptions of scenery. He visited South America, South 
Africa, Madeira, and the Canary Islands. From a let- 
ter to his father in 1833 we take the following descrip- 
tion of Rio :— 


“I never saw anything at all equal in beauty to the 
neighbourhood of Rio, and I should doubt whether the 
world can produce anything to match it. The city itself 
lies rather low, but on botk sides of it, as well as opposite, 
gentle hills covered with gardens and white houses extend 
along the shores of the bay, and behind them rise the most 
picturesque mountains, ridge beyond ridge and peak be- 
yond peak, in endless succession, some rounded, some 
strangely jagged and serrated, some shooting up into 
sharp, naked peaks and spires of rock, and all clothed for 
the greater part with thick forests. At the mouth of the 
bay these mountains approach so near together as to leave 
but a narrow entrance, guarded on one side by a very re- 
markable mountain called the Sugar-loaf, a sharp, regularly- 
formed pyramid of rock, almost without vegetation, rising 
boldly from the sea to the height of goo feet. From this 
narrow mouth the bay spreads into a vast sheet of water, 
like a great lake, enlivened with innumerable vessels 
of all sizes and studded with a great number of wooded 
islands, and the view is terminated by the lofty range of 
the Organ Mountains, dimly seen in the blue distance. 
Imagine all this with such a sky and such a colouring as 
Italy can hardly equal, and with all the richness and mag- 
nificence of tropical vegetation. I should tire you 
with my raptures if I were to enter on the subject of 
botany, or attempt to describe the extraordinary richness 
and variety of the vegetation in the woods about here, the 
strange and infinitely varied forms and foliage of the trees, 
or the singular appearance of the climbing plants, which 
rise to the tops of the highest trees, looking like great 
cables, and of the epiphytes which, hanging from branches, 
adorn the old trunks, and mantle the moist, shady rocks.” 


Bunbury was acquainted with many of the most 
distinguished men of his time both at home and abroad, 
and he has preserved many particulars of their conver- 
sation. He has also left graphic narratives of his con- 
tinental tours. He was in Italy in 1848, and has given 
many interesting details of the events and men of that 
time. In the second volume he quotes a remarkable 
speech made by Louis Philippe to Humboldt in Decem- 
ber, 1847. ‘‘ Tell my good brother the King of 
Prussia,’’ said the King, ‘‘ that I am very firm here ; I 
am very popular ; all France is at my feet ; the Kings 
of Europe may sleep soundly, for there will be no more 
revolutions.”’ 

We extract some interesting conversation of Sir 
William Napier, the historian of the Peninsular War : 


““We talked about Napoleon’s campaigns. He thought 
the greatest and most wonderful of all Napoleon’s military 
achievements were the series of movements and battles 
near Ratisbon, in the beginning of the campaign of 1800, 
when, putting himself at the head of a retreating and dis- 
couraged army, he changed at once from the defensive to 
the offensive, turned and out-manceuvred the enemy, de- 
feated the Archduke Charles in a succession of engagements, 
and forced him to retreat across the Danube. Sir William 
thinks this the most brilliant example of military genius re- 
corded in history. He thinks that Napoleon’s genius 
was shown more in the general management of a cam- 
paign, in combinations and series of movements, than in 
single battles; that there was no one battle of his that 
could: be named as pre-eminently skilful, like Rosbach and 
Leuthea, im the wars of Frederic, Salamanca in those of 
Wellington—the manceuvre of the latter at Salamanca was 
essentially the same as that of Frederic at Rosbach. The 
Duke committed great military errors at Fuentes de Onoro 
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and at Toulouse. Uncle William highly admires Marl- 

borough’s genius, and considers the charge of his pro- 

longing the war for his own interests entirely unfounded ; 
that if he had not been hampered and thwarted by the 

Dutch, he would have ended it long before by march- 

ing upon Paris.” 

The diaries and letters cover the greater part of 
Bunbury’s life, the last long entry having been made in 
1885 and the death of the writer occurring in June, 
1886. 





MR. LEE’S ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN STAGE. By Sidney Lee. London: 
John Murray. 

Mr. Sipney Lee has collected in this book a few essays 
written at various times and for various purposes dur- 
ing the past six or seven years. Some of them bear out 
the promise of the title, and are contributions to the 
discussion of questions of immediate interest to such 
persons as playgoers and dramatic critics. Others are 
literary lectures on various aspects of the master’s 
work by the accepted high priest of Shakespeareolatry. 
The essay on ‘* Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Play- 
goer,’’ gives us one of those little flights of unscientific 
devotional hypothesis in which it is the privilege of high 
priests to indulge :— 

*‘T picture Shakespeare as the soul of modesty and gentle- 
ness in the social relations of life, avoiding unbecoming self- 
advertisement, and rating at its just value empty flattery, 
the mere adulation of the lips. Gushing laudation is as 
little to the taste of wise men as treacle. They cannot escape 
condiments of the kind; but the smaller and less frequent 
the doses, the more they are content. Shakespeare, no 
doubt, had the great man’s self-confidence, which renders 
him, to a large extent, independent of the opinion of his 
fellows. At the same time, the knowledge that he had suc- 
ceeded in stirring the reader or hearer of his plays, the know- 
ledge that his words had gripped their hearts and intellects, 
cannot have been ungrateful to him."’ 

These harmless speculations, admitting of neither 
proof nor disproof, come as a prelude to an interesting 
account of the condition of the theatre in Shakespeare’s 
day. Mr. Lee is, like most students, to some extent a 
laudator temporis acti. The playgoer of the present is 
compared, to his disadvantage, with him of the past :— 

*‘] fear the final conclusion to be drawn from the contrast 
is, contrary to expectation, more creditable to our ancestors 
than to ourselves. The needful dramatic illusion was 
obviously evoked in the playgoer of the past with an ease 
that is unknown to the present patrons of the stage. The 
absence of scenery, the substitution of boys and men for 
women, could only have passed muster with the Elizabethan 
spectator, because he was able to realise the dramatic 
potency of the poet’s work without any, or any but the 
slightest, adventitious aid outside the words of the play.” 

But is this really ‘‘ proof-positive of a signal 
imaginative faculty,’’ for the lack of which this 
degenerate age must mourn? The experts of Shake- 
speare’s day were enthusiastic, but so are they now, and 
in no less degree ; and for the rest, men were children 
ever, and ever will be. They had in the theatre then a 
new toy, whose newness compensated for its crude 
simplicity. It is no longer new, and therefore must 
be more elaborate : that is all. If to be carried away by 
the crude in art is a worthy thing, then worthiest of all 
are the audiences of suburban melodrama. We would 
not by this be understood to say a word against Mr. 
Lee’s plea for simplicity and decreased expenditure. 
The proportion of people with the imaginative faculty 
which can appreciate poetry upon the stage is probably 
greater now than it ever has been in this country; and 
the multitude in all ages probably has wanted as much 
extravagance as it can get. That this is so is obvious 
from the history of the theatrical representation of 
Shakespeare, which Mr. Lee sets out in some detail. 
The rage for adaptation and embellishment set in very 
soon, and if comparisons are to be made, surely the 
twentieth century is to be congratulated on the fact that 
no manager in his most exuberant moments would dare 
to emulate D’Avenant’s treatment of The Tempest and 
Macbeth. 





Objecting as he does to extravagance, which is the 
inevitable effect of the ‘‘ long run’’ system, which in 
its turn is the inevitable effect of the concentration of 
large masses of people in a small area, Mr. Lee is, of 
course, an earnest advocate of the endowed theatre, 
and devotes a hopeful chapter to the prospects of its 
realisation. It was written in 1902; if written to-day 
it would probably lay a little more stress on the large 
amount of really excellent work which comes to the 
light under our present system, even apart from the 
operations at the Court Theatre, with which Mr. Lee 
does not deal. He has, or then had, hopes of a site 
from the County Council. On that we are not very 
sanguine. He is strongly of the opinion that no 
Shakespeare Memorial money should be used for such 
a purpose, holding that a memorial should be a thing 
of ornament and not of use. The question is at 
present the subject of somewhat heated debate, and 
will have to be settled before any adequate sum can be 
raised ; but it is not quite easy to see why the two objects 
should not be combined. The danger, of course, is that 
a memorial theatre will be large and elaborate, 
admirably suited for the simple and dignified per- 
formance of Shakespeare, but making the efforts of our 
modern dramatists seem out of place upon its stage. 
The endowed repertory theatre, if it is to justify its 
existence, must look to the present and future, as well 
as to the past ; and we have a suspicion—it may be an 
unjust suspicion—that the learned and scholarly advo- 
cates of the scheme, such as Mr. Lee, are tempted to 
lay too much stress on what is really the less important 
of its functions. Or perhaps it is to avoid this danger 
that he would keep it apart from and independent of 
Shakespeare’s name. 





WALKING MORALS. 


THE VAGABOND IN LITERATURE. By Arthur Rickett. London: 
Dent. 4s. 6d. 

Tuts is a book which will cheer the heart of the stay- 
at-home. For the real stay-at-home has a secret kind- 
ness for the prodigal; and after he has scolded him for 
his wandering, unsocial instincts, asks where he has 
been. That is the romance of it, and your true prodi- 
gal is steeped in romance. There are some writers 
whose simplest utterances about themselves have all the 
warm colour that other writers keep for their brightest 
tales. They cannot help it; born to wander from the 
common highway, they have the instincts of the way- 
side tramp. ‘‘ Vagabonds ’’ the author calls them, and 
the name recalls George Meredith’s pedlars and 
tinkers. One of them calls himself a ‘* walking 
moral ’’; so are they all! They are recruited from the 
choicer spirits of our later age, from Hazlitt to Steven- 
son. The author includes the opium-eater, but can find 
no room for Charles Lamb, who, says he, was at heart 
devotion to convention. Robert Browning was saved 
from vagabondage by his ‘‘ splendid level-headed- 
ness ’’; and Tennyson, ‘‘ looking the handsome vaga- 
bond to the life . . . had scarcely a touch of the 
vagabond in his temperament.’’ This is not quite an 
advantage, rather the reverse. A breath of wind might 
have made a man of his King Arthur and blown away 
much of the sentimentalism of the Idylls. 

What, then, are the marks of the literary vaga- 
bond? He hates acrowd. Like Hazlitt, he loves to go 
on a journey, ‘‘ but,’’ says Hazlitt, ‘‘ I like to go by 
myself.’’ Another vagabond, Stevenson, chose a 
donkey for his companion on one trip, adding sagely, 
‘* We are all travelling with a donkey.’ They, one and 
all, love ‘‘God’s green caravanserai,’’ and can at 
times retire like Thoreau to their Walden Pond, and 
work experiments in a cabbage-patch. ‘‘ Why, then,”’ 
somebody may ask, who reads here the name of Walt 
Whitman, ‘‘is such a child of democracy among 
the vagabonds?’’ He assuredly loved the masses. 
But he, too fought shy of individual man. When 
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a poet can honestly echo Schiller’s cry, ‘* Sei 
umschlungen, Millionen,’? you may be sure he has 
lost sight of the unit. Whitman was, of course, 
warm-hearted enough. His life proves it. In 
the American civil war he was the ministering angel 
of many a camp, tended the wounded, wrote their 
letters for them, ‘‘ mostly sweet ones,’’ he says; but 
there is no record of his feeling on any occasion the 
deep sense of personal loss, save perhaps on the death 
of Lincoln, when, as his diary tells us, he and his 
mother sat the evening through, silent and stricken. 

This aloofness from the ordinary things that the 
average man holds most dear is the hall-mark of vaga- 
bondage. This, perhaps, explains that serenity which 
the author notes as the ruling characteristic of their 
lives. They are all, says he in a fine phrase, ‘* men of 
joy.’’ No raven wanders into their parlours. After a 
bitter struggle with death, Hazlitt could say, ‘‘ Well, I 
have had a happy life!’’ And Stevenson, who might 
be said to have ‘* died daily,’’ made his epitaph, ‘‘ Glad 
did I: live and gladly die!’’ He is undoubtedly the 
most attractive of them all. His long, brave fight with 
suffering has won him the hearts of many who are quite 
dead to the charms of his style. It was a kind of 
philosophy with him. Henley puts it down to his 
Scotch ancestry, and evidently thinks this tendency to 
moralise is much the same as another Scotsman’s love 
of sad endings and preference for songs ‘* aboot 
drooned folk.’’ The ‘* Shorter Catechist,’’ however, 
has given us ‘‘ Jekyll and Hyde ”’ as well as many other 
gems from the same mine. Would it have been 
natural for a man, who was “‘ ordered south ’’ at nine- 
teen, to forget the background of things? Mr. Rickett 
thinks not; and, indeed, he is happiest as Stevenson’s 
critic and defender. Though not one of the Clan 
Stevenson—for he refuses to put him in the first rank 
with Montaigne and Charles Lamb—he brings keen in- 
sight to his work, and his criticisms are light and 
happy. The following is characteristic : 

‘“Stevenson’s novels remind one of an old Punch joke 
about the man who chose a wife to match his furniture. 
Stevenson chooses his personages to match his furniture 
—his cunningly woven tapestries of style; and the result 
is that we are too conscious of the tapestry on the wall, 
too little conscious of the people who move about the 
rooms.” 

Much more might be said of these charming 
essays, and of the still more charming men who in- 
spired them. Why are they all practically children of 
the nineteenth century? Was life too serious, literature 
too hard in earlier days for these prodigals of the open 
road? It may be that this dandy mood in literature is 
not likely to last. But few will quarrel with Mr. 
Rickett’s love of the dandies and his reasons for it. 
His essays are full of pearls of thought and fancy; and 
he who would find pearls must dive for them. 





ANNUALS. 


Willing’s Press Guide and Advertisers’ Directory 
and Handbook, 1907 (Willings, 1s.), requires little in 
the way of recommendation at this time of day. A 
trustworthy guide to the Press of the world, now in its 
thirty-fourth year of issue, it has been carefully revised, 
and forms, without doubt, the most complete and 
reliable work of its kind. 


The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register and 
Almanac fox the year of our Lord, 1907.(Burns and 
Oates, 1s. 6d. net), is now in its seventieth year. 
Besides the usual Catholic and general almanac, the 
first part contains a summary of the Acts of Parliament 
affecting Catholics. Part two contains a list of the 
Catholic Hierarchy, Sees, etc., in the British Empire, 
Catholic Peers, Members of Parliament, etc. Part 
three is largely taken up with lists of the Dioceses of 
England, Wales,.and Scotland, with names of the 


FICTION. 
NOTHING BUT THE BILL! 
CuHIPPINGE. By Stanley J. Weyman. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co. 6s. 


Iz was on March 1st, 1831, that Lord John Russell 
submitted his first scheme of Reform to the House of 
Commons, and on the following 22nd of April, Mr. 
Arthur Vaughan, a young lawyer of good family, and 
the hero of Chippinge, whilst walking down Whitehall, 
heard the Tower guns booming out that William IV. 
was even then dissolving his six-months-old Parlia- 
ment. All political students know what that sound 
meant to England. It is Mr. Weyman’s pleasure in 
this excellent novel to tell us what it meant to young 
Vaughan. Instead of chivalrous soldiers of old France 
and lovely demoiselles, Mr. Weyman here concerns 
himself with strenuous men in shepherd’s plaid trousers 
and figured muslin cravats, with women whose parted 
hair and ringlets were concealed beneath the shade of 
‘* modest bonnets.’’ History, however, to the heart 
that loves her, is always romantic, and in regard to the 
great drama which was unfolding itself in the third 
decade of last century, it is not remarkable that when 
reconstructed by Mr. Weyman we should find it full of 
life and colour. Lord Brougham, the protagonist of 
reform, comes into the story. Here he is :— 

‘““Henry Brougham—so, for some time after his elevation 
to the peerage, he persisted in signing himself—was at this 
time at the zenith of his life, as of his fame. Tall, but 
lean and ungainly, with a long neck and sloping shoulders, 
he had one of the strangest faces which genius has ever 
worn. . . Yet was the face, with all its ugliness, singularly 
mobile; and the eyes, the windows of that restless and 
insatiable soul, shone, sparkled, laughed, wept with in- 
credible brilliance. - That which he did not know, that 
which his mind could not perform—save sit still and be 
discreet—no man had ever discovered. And it was the 
knowledge of this, the sense of the strange and almost un- 
canny versatility of the man, which for a moment over- 
powered Vaughan.” 

We have also a glimpse of Sir Charles Wetherell, 
the most virulent and at the same time the wittiest and 
perhaps the most consistent of the opponents of the Bill. 
Vaughan had Liberal aspirations, but he was heir to a 
crusted old Tory aristocrat, Sir Robert Vermuyden, and 
it can be seen that principles may soon be in direct con- 
flict with prospects. The wooing, too, of Mary Vermuy- 
den, alias Smith, is accompanied by serious difficulties ; 
but she was won at last, and Vermuyden and Vaughan 
were reconciled, without either of them having to 
whittle down their conscientious opinions. The account 
of the stage-coach ride from London to Bristol, which 
gave Vaughan his first sight of the heroine, is delight- 
ful—in some ways we think it one of the best bits of 
descriptive writing that Mr. Weyman has yet achieved. 
This is characteristic :— 

““The Gloucester up-coach was coming to meet them, 
the guard tootling merrily on his horn, and a blue and 
yellow flag—the Whig colours—fiying on the roof of the 
coach, which was crowded with smiling passengers. 
Vaughan saw the girl’s eyes sparkle as the two coaches 
passed amid a volley of badinage ; and, demure as she was, 
he was sure she had a store of fun within. He wished 
that she would remove her cheap thread gloves, that he 
might see if her hands were as white as they were small. 
She was no common person, he was sure of that: her 
speech was correct, though formal; and her manner was 
quiet and refined. And her eyes—he must make her look 
at him again!” 

The election at the pocket-borough of Chippinge, 
the first contested one that had ever been known there, 
is the occasion for Arthur Vaughan to take a deliberate 
stand on the side of Reform ; and it was by his plucky 
behaviour during the formidable Bristol riots he was 
at length able to convince his uncle that he was some- 
thing more than a political adventurer and popinjay. It 
is not everyone who can touch imaginatively upon 
history, but Mr. Weyman proves that he can do it to 
some purpose in this vigorous and virile romance, which 
is a notable development of its author’s powers, and 
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round in the fight for democratic government retains 
any interest for our countrymen. 





NOTES ON NOVELS. 
A BLIND Birp’s Nest. By Mary Findlater. London: 
Methuen. 6s. 


CHARLES Epwarp. By Harrison G. Rhodes. London: Ward, 
Lock and Co. 6s. 


THe Dust or ConrLict. By Harold Bindloss. London: 
Long. 6s. 
A NEW novel by one of the Misses Findlater is sure of 
a welcome from thoughtful readers, because these ladies 
always give us suggestive and interesting studies in 
character and heredity, as well as convincing pictures 
of middle-class domesticity. A Blind Bird’s Nest is 
no exception, and we believe it will rank as 
one of the most popular of Miss Mary Find- 
later’s stories. Her psychology is unobtrusive 
but successful, especially in the delineation of 
her heroine, Agnes Sorel, to whom life was undeniably 
brutal during the early years of girlhood. The daughter 
of a *‘ gentleman-convict,’’ she suffered mutely under 
the shadow that lay across the family honour, and dur- 
ing the years that she lived with her proud broken- 
hearted old grandmother and an intolerable aunt, Agnes 
was seldom anything but dreary and dispirited. How- 
ever, in her case it came true that ‘‘ God builds the nest 
of the blind bird,’’ and with the arrival of Terence 
Woods and his beautiful mother from across the 
Atlantic, the sensitive girl began slowly to enter into 
her kingdom. The lovers were still in their teens, but 
Terence was full of purpose and loyalty, and Agnes 
found him a very perfect gentle knight. She still had 
troubles to face, and some of her experiences as com- 
panion to Miss Briggs, and whilst nursing her dying 
father in a terrible drink-saloon in Western America, 
were enough to depress the most volatile of young 
women. The end of the book brings happiness to 
an Agnes only too ready to welcome it after all the 
years of loneliness. There are some charming descrip- 
tions of a Cornish coast village (the home of old Mrs. 
Sorel), and half-a-dozen illustrations from photo- 
graphs, which should make it easy to identify the place 
that Miss Findlater calls ‘‘ Ponde.’’ She has written 
a story which can be unreservedly recommended. 
Charles Edward is a light-hearted trifle, readable 
and entertaining, but not likely to be long remembered. 
The adventure-loving and whimsical hero entertained a 
quantity of unknown guests at the Savoy Restaurant, 
for the sake of making the acquaintance of the beautiful 
Lady Angela Farnston, whom he happened to admire. 
It was a desperate throw of the dice, but the lady was 
a charming prize. Charles Edward did not deserve 
success, in spite of his imperturbably amiable character ; 
but, being an American, he did more—he commanded it. 
The succeeding chapters tell the story of his domestic 
felicity. Mr. Rhodes has been fortunate in securing Mr. 
Penrhyn Stanlaws as his illustrator, for the clever draw- 
ings add considerably to our enjoyment of the book. 
The third on our list this week is a well-conceived 
and rather well-written story of how a clever, high- 
minded girl became engaged to a young man because 
‘** he is in trouble, and I am fond of him.’’ The trouble, 
of course, really began when she found that she was 
fonder of someone else. Violet Wayne’s temperament 
was the kind that is generally inexplicable to workaday 
men and women, and it was after a good deal of 
sorrow and misunderstanding that she at length arrived 
at knowing exactly what she wanted. Her hero, 
Bernard Appleby, was a fine fellow, and his exploits, 
whilst leading a ragged troop of insurgents in Cuba in 
the year before the Spanish-American war, make excit- 
ing reading. There are plenty of other characters in 
the book, including an attractive American girl, Miss 
Nellie Harding, who did Appleby and Violet several 
good turns. The Dust of Conflict is full of incident, 
lucidly and intelligently described, and Mr. Bindloss 
has assuredly proved that he can write a novel much 
above the average. 
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THE ARTS. 


AN interesting gift has just been made to the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery. This is a fine portrait of Mr. W. 
Dallas Ross by the late Robert Brough, one of the most 
brilliant of the younger school of Scottish portrait painters, 
who was killed in the Scottish express railway accident of 
a year or so back. The picture was shown in one of the 
first exhibitions of the Society of Portrait Painters, and was 
the artist’s introduction to public notice in the South. Later 
on Robert Brough became an Associate of the Scottish 
Academy. His art, which was founded on Raeburn’s 
style, developed marvellously during the last few years of 
his life, and his loss was greatly felt. Mr. Ross is the 
donor of the picture. 

The exhibition of the Royal Society of Miniature 
Painters opened this week at the Modern Gallery. It is 
not a very inspiring collection. A certain monotony is 
perhaps inseparable from an exhibition of this kind, and the 
inclusion of miniatures, which might more properly be called 
cabinet pictures, is only partly successful in relieving it. 
Besides which, the ‘‘ photographic basis,’’ the bugbear of 
modern miniature painting, appears in at least half the work 
contributed, in spite of the conscientious efforts of the 
selecting committee to exclude such work. Among the 
best things are Mme. Debillemont-Chardon’s portrait of ** La 
Princesse de G,’’ and a “ Vieille Dame’; Mr. W. J. 
Neatby’s five portrait studies with decorative borders; 
Mr. Lionel Heath’s ‘Study in Black and Gold”’; 
Miss Lucy Madeley’s ‘** Olivia ’’; and Miss Elizabeth Brock- 
bank’s *‘ Three Sisters.’’ Lady exhibitors largely prepon- 
derate. 

Mr. Evert Moll is a young Dutch artist whose intro- 
duction to the British public was recently effected by a large 
exhibition of his work, held at the gallery of the Royal 
Water-Colour Society. A supplementary show of his 
smaller work is now open at the Ryder Gallery, Albemarle 
Street. The artist is a landscape painter who follows the 
lines of the modern Dutch school, without imitating any 
one of its famous exponents, and the unaffected love of 
nature that is characteristic of that school is reflected in his 
sincere and attractive craftsmanship. 

The outcry against the eightieth edition of the catalogue 
of the foreign pictures in the National Gallery scems to be 
only too well justified. The Atheneum, the Morning Post, 
and, more recently, the Daily Mail, have given copious ex- 
amples of the foolish pedantries and glaring inaccuracies 
which render this official publication virtually useless. Little 
or no serious effort has been made to correct the last 
edition, issued in 1901, which was known to be full of errors 
and misprints. Of course, the present Director of the 
Gallery cannot be held responsible for this lamentable work 
in so far that he has been less than a year in office, and has 
had his hands too full to attend to it, but we certainly think 
he would have been better advised to delay its publication, 
since he can hardly have failed to suspect its shortcomings. 
Even a reprint of the 1gor edition, which, for some unac- 
countable reason, was allowed to become exhausted six 
weeks before the issue of the present volume, would 
have been preferable to the fiasco that now poses as an up- 
to-date catalogue. The staff at the National Gallery is 
large, and liberally paid, and this unfortunate publication 
is nothing less than a scandal. 











‘* [dyll and tragedy, drama and romance. Parts 
of his narrative are more intensely exciting than 
anything in sensational novels.”—Dr. Brandes. 
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SOME REPRINTS. 

A WELCOME re-issue is that of The Heart of the 
Empire: Discussions of Problems of Modern City Life 
in England, with an Essay on Imperialism, by various 
writers. |The book deals with realities, questions of 
national importance, in which we are glad to note there 
has been active concern and revived interest. The 
writers, who possess firsthand knowledge of the prob- 
lems discussed, are Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, M.P., 
on ‘ Realities at Home’’; Mr. F. W. Lawrence, on 
‘* The Housing Problem’’; Mr. R. A. Bray, on ‘* The 
Children of the Town’’; Messrs. Noel Buxton and 
Walter Hoare, on ‘‘ Temperance Reform ’”’; Mr. P. W. 
Wilson, M.P., on ‘‘ The Distribution of Industry ”’; 
Mr. A. C. Pigou, on ‘* Some Aspects of the Problem of 
Charity ’’; Mr. F. W. Head, on ‘* The Church and the 
People ’’; Mr. G. P. Gooch, M.P., on ‘* Imperialism ”’ 
(the story of South Africa continued for nine months 
more); and Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, who has largely re- 
cast his essay, ‘‘ The Past and the Future,’’ which 
sums up the conclusions of the writers. Specific sug- 
gestions are presented in these essays, in the hope of 
removing the indifference which constitutes the most 
formidable obstacle to social reform. 

A distinct want was filled by the issue of the Oxford 
Higher French Series, edited by Leon Delbos, and pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. Several 
volumes have already appeared, and the latest, now to 
hand, is Pierrette, by Honoré de Balzac, edited by 
Théodora de_ Selincourt. When _ Balzac’ wrote 
Pierrette in 1839, the greater number of his most 
famous novels had appeared, and Pierrette is not 
among the best known of his novels, even of those deal- 
ing with the provinces, and was, indeed, at first refused 
by the Siécle and only accepted and published in 1840, 
a year after Balzac had finished it. 

No. 3 in the series of ‘‘ The Museum Dramatists,”’ 
published by Messrs. Gibbings & Co. for the Early 
English Drama Society, is The Summoning of Every- 
man, edited, with an introduction, note-book, and 
word-list, by John S. Farmer. As we are told in the 
introduction, ‘‘ The Moral Play of The Summoning of 
Everyman seems to lose no hold on human interest 
through the flux of time. Popular four hundred years 
ago, it has, when staged in these later days, been found 
to be so humanly interesting as to command profitable 
audiences, and the reason is not far to seek—in its 
simple, faithful picture of human experience.”’ 

From Messrs. Dent & Co. come four more 
volumes of the works of Dumas. There are two 
volumes of Agénor de Mauléon, which can be recom- 
mended to those who delight in tales of times and lives 
remote from our own. Many to whom D’Artagnan, 
Porthos, Athos, and Aramis, are real personages, know 
little or nothing of Pedro the Cruel, Henry of Trasta- 
mare, Charles the Wise, Bertrand du Guesclin, and the 
redoubtable ‘‘ Batard de Mauléon.’’ The other volumes 
are The Chevalier D’Harmental and The Regent’s 
Daughter, both of which owe no small part of their 
interest to the period in which the action of both novels 
is laid, those memorable years between the death of 
Louis XIV., in 1715, and the legal majority of his great 
grandson, Louis XV., in 1723, a period very similar to 
that which existed in England after the Restoration of 

1660, when the re-action from the supremacy of the 
pleasure-hating, psalm-singing saints of the Common- 
wealth carried the nation to hitherto unheard of ex- 
cesses in the opposite direction. 

The Monk, by M. G. Lewis (Gibbings, 3 vols.), is 
a reprint of a famous, not to say notorious, book, the 
reprinting of which was, perhaps, hardly necessary or 











justifiable. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
MECHANICAL MILKING, 


In our issue of January 19, we gave some particulars with 
reference to the urgent necessity that exists for purer milk, 
and it was there stated that the system of milking usually 
employed in this country leaves much to be desired. In 
many parts, *‘ wet’’ milking is still followed; and as, in 
the majority of cases, the hands of the milkers are none 
too clean, it is impossible to prevent the milk from becom- 
ing contaminated. Undoubtedly, ‘‘ dry ” milking is cleaner ; 
but even then, unless the udder and teats of the cow are 
cleansed, stray particles of dirt will find their way into the 
milk - pail. That some quite different method of milking 
should be adopted is certainly desirable. For many years 
past, men of genius have been working in this direction 
until, within recent times, the problem has been solved to 
this extent, that machines have been constructed that will 
do this work, by mechanical means, in a fairly satisfactory 
way, although, as yet, these appliances are far from perfect. 
Until quite recently, inventors have been adopting the same 
principle, namely, that of exhausting the air, by the vacuum 
process, from pipes attached to the teats, thus causing the 
milk to flow readily and quickly from the udder; but lately 
another machine has been introduced, built upon an entirely 
new plan. The inventor, Mr. Hutchinson, a New Zealander, 
realising that any appliance, to be successful, should be con- 
structed so as to imitate, as nearly as possible, the human 
hand in the milking operation, has introduced what is called 
a non-suction milking machine. This is described in one of 
the New Zealand journals as follows :— 


“This machine differs from the many mechanical milkers 
which have preceded it, in that the suction principle has 
been discarded, and the operation of milking is performed 
by imitation hands—not hydraulic, but pneumatic. The 
‘hands ’—one for each teat of the cow, consist of soft air- 
proof double pouch or mitten-like structures, in the upper 
part of each half of which is an inner pouch, the pair of 
inner pouches corresponding to a thumb and forefinger. 
This thumb and forefinger are acted upon separately, the 
lower part of the mitten representing the fingers, with dis- 
tinct, but sympathetic action. The action is induced by 
the inflation of the ‘thumbs’ with air, the inflation of the 
rest of the hand following at an almost imperceptible in- 
terval. The ‘thumb and finger’ clasp firmly the base 
of the teat close to the udder, and the rest of the hand 
then closes upon the lower part of the teat, completing the 
action of hand-milking The four teats of the cow are 
milked at one time, and the four hands, each of which is 
enclosed in a metal case, are enclosed together in a smooth 
seamless envelope, which offers no lodgment to milk or 
germs, and is easily removed for cleaning.” 


Loeal air-pumps are employed to operate the machine, and 
power for the whole is supplied by an oil engine. All parts 
of this apparatus are quickly adjusted to any required posi- 
tion. The milk is passed by means of a short, ball-jointed 
tube to the pail. The advantages of such a machine are— 
saving of labour, non-pollution of the milk, and, it is 
claimed, no injurious effect upon the cow. 

Mr. Primrose McConnell, the well-known agricultural 
expert in this country, writing about twelve months ago, 
made some interesting statements with reference to milking 
machines. The machine he employed was constructed on the 
vacuum principle, and, as he used it for some eighteen 
months, the trial was in every way complete. The initial 
cost for eighty cows was about £240, with extras 
and spare parts, or £3 per head, and the cost of working 
for the first year was about £50. For some two or three 
months the results were excellent, but after a while the milk 
yield began to decrease, and, moreover, it remained low ever 
after. It was only after the machine had been discarded 
for three months that the yield began to increase. Having 
kept a milk record for years, Mr. McConnell was in a posi- 
tion to compare results, and these are, indeed, surprising. 
To quote his own words, he says :— 

‘‘For the twelve months before I had the machine, but 
including three months time of same, the average yield per 
head was 612 gallons. For the twelve months during which 
the machine was in full use the average was 337 gallons 
per head, and the twelve months after the machine was 
dropped the yield was 552 gallons. My usual run is about 
6s0 gallons per head, taking good and bad together; and 
it would have been about that under ordinary circumstances, 
but for the effect of the machine for three months before 
and three months after the twelve months reckoned to it 
in the above calculations. In other words, the machine 
will only get from a half to two-thirds of the milk that hand- 
milking will do.” 

The experiment was under Mr. McConnell’s personal 
supervision, and everything was done by his men and himself 





to make the trial a fair one. Gaining knowledge by experi- 
ence, a special set was designed; but even with this newer 
form, he ‘*‘ had the mortification of seeing the yield go down, 
no matter which machine was tried.”’ 

Mr. McConnell's test was a failure, but others appear to 
have been more successful. We have figures, returned by the 
inspector and analyst of the Highland Society, relating to 
the herd of Mr. Andrew Clement, of Netherton Farm, 
Newton-Mearns. The entire herd of twenty-five Ayrshires 
was submitted to the test, and for over four years a milking 
machine has been employed. The record is a good one, and 
seems to disprove, to some extent at least, the statements 
of Mr. McConnell. It is to be hoped that this latest inven- 
tion may prove more useful than its predecessors, and that 
it will be demonstrated beyond contradiction that its effect 
is not injurious to the cows or to the milk yield. That milk 
is easily contaminated is certain, and, as this fact has such 
an important bearing on the health of our people, some 
means for producing clean milk should surely be adopted. 
The question which now immediately concerns us is not 
which type of machine is the best, but whether hand-milking 
should not be dispensed with as soon as possible, and mech- 
anical means substituted, hoping that, with further scientific 
experimentation and increased practical experience in solving 
present difficulties, a real satisfactory type of machine will 
be evolved. 





GARDENING. 
FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS (continued ). 


Tue large families of the Crateegus (thorns), Prunus (plum, 
almonds, cherry, peach), and Pyrus (apples, crabs, pears, 
quinces), in themselves alone furnish a host of free-flowering 
trees of the highest decorative value, and the majority of 
the varieties are well adapted for cultivation in town gar- 
dens. Prunus amygdalus communis, the common almond, 
is grown in almost every suburban garden, where its 
abundant delicate pink bloom is one of the earliest harbingers 
of spring. But the large flowered P. amyg, Macrocarpa, 
and Davidiana, white-flowered, both of which bloom earlier 
than the common almond, are rarely seen. The beautiful 
double peach (Prunus Persica fl. pl.) should be more widely 
grown. Where space allows the growing of many varieties, 
the Caucasian plum (Prunus Divaricata), somewhat diffi- 
cult to obtain, might find a place, as its small, white, plum- 
like flowers are produced very early in the year. Prunus 
Pissardi, the purple-leaved plum, is very generally grown. 
Of Prunus Cerasus, Pseudo Cerasus, we have already written 
at length. The beautiful common double cherry is too well 
known to need praise; other varieties well worthy of culti- 
vation are Cerasus Caproniana, or Ranunculiflora, and the 
weeping Semperflorens. Indeed, the highly ornamental 
varieties of the cherry and plum are very numerous. We 
can only add to our list Prunus serrulata, Cerasus Pendula 
Rosea, the charming little shrub Prunus japonica, and 
Prunus triloba flore pleno. The double sloe is also well 
worthy of cultivation. Of the Japanese crabs, Pyrus malus flori 
bunda is deservedly one of the most popular, with its long, 
graceful sprays wreathed throughout their entire length 
with miniature apple-blossom, deep red in bud, and fading 
as the slender petals unfold to shades of delicate pink. Par- 
ticularly attractive, among many other varieties, are Pyrus 
Floribunda Atrosanguinea, with deep red flowers; and 
John Downie, which has handsome fruit. 

With the preceding should be associated Halesia tetrap- 
tera, the snowdrop tree, which blooms in April and May; 
it is very floriferous, the graceful white bells, which have 
given to the tree its name, drooping from the branches 
almost throughout their entire length. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Of some of the winter flowering shrubs we have already 
spoken. Of those which bloom from April to July the name is 
legion ; they present truly an ‘‘ embarras de choix,’’ and yet 
how small is the variety to be found in the average garden. 
He who, to the finest varieties of the old favourites, the 
lilacs, the ribes, mock oranges. weigelias, guelder roses, 
with rhododendrons and azaleas, would add the more strik- 
ing varieties of the berberis, spireas, and brooms alone, 
would be sure of a wealth of bloom during the spring and 
summer months, and this at a minimum cost of time and 
trouble; bloom of which, moreover, rich sheaves may be 
gathered for the decoration of the home without being missed 
from the plants from which they are taken. 

Of the brooms, which are easily propagated from seed or 
cuttings, and will grow in almost any light soil, the follow- 
ing are amongst the most desirable varieties, and they are 
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also amongst the most striking and beautiful of all flower- 
ing shrubs :— 

Cytisus albus, the white Spanish broom, which will form 
a bush 6ft. to 10 ft. high and almost as many through, 
every spray wreathed in May and June with myriads of small 
white flowers; Cytisus Pracox, as floriferous as C. albus, 
flowering somewhat earlier, the blossoms a pale primrose 
yellow ; Cytisus Kewensis, of more prostrate habit, flowers 
larger than the preceding, also pale yellow; Cytisus 
Andreana, a grand flower, blossoms the size and shape of 
ae common broom, with lip of magnificent velvety chestnut 
red. 

And we must not forget the double gorse, Ulex 
Europzus flore pleno, which will clothe dry and sunny banks 
where little else will grow, with gorgeous cloth of gold. 

Of the berberis, the Mahonia, or holly-leaved, are 
widely grown; they are handsome and decorative all the 
year round. The clusters of pale yellow flowers, which ap- 
pear in April, are succeeded by pretty, plum-coloured berries, 
and the leaves will furnish sprays of brilliant colouring in 
the autumn. 

The handsomest of the Mahonias is the true Beali, 
rather difficult to obtain, and requiring a warm, sheltered 
place, but well worthy of cultivation where these can be 
given; the leaves are much larger than those of the familiar 
varieties, and are furnished with long spines; and the long, 
graceful sprays of delicate lemon yellow flowers have a most 
delicious fragrance. 





WOMEN’S WORK. 


A 6REAT deal of ignorance prevails as to the supply of 
work for women, and a careful perusal of ‘‘ The Finger- 
post: A Guide to the Professions and Occupations of 
Educated Women,”’ should do much to dispel it. The 
series of carefully-written articles on public work, teach- 
ing in its various aspects, medicine, nursing, business, 
arts and crafts, lecturing, secretarial and research 
work, gardening and domestic work generally, are con- 
tributed by women who are themselves experts in their 
own profession and therefore competent to speak on the 
subject. Almost all the writers, many of whom 
are of high standing, and all of whom have the 
right to speak with authority on their special 
subject, are agreed that the three essentials to success 
are specialised training, hard work, and perseverance. 
Capital, of course, is desirable, but in a few cases only 
is absolutely necessary. A timely warning against the 
lures of. the “‘ spare time’? employment advertiser is 
added. We can recommend this volume both to parents 
on the look-out for openings for their daughters, and to 
women generally who wish to know the conditions of 
the market. The book is bought out under the auspices 
of the Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 
of which Miss M. G. Spencer is secretary. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


As soon as the Bank rate was reduced to 5 per cent., the 
directors adopted measures to render the lower minimum 
effective. I think this course was very necessary. Before 
the standard for money was lowered, the outside market 
had worked down the discount rate on three months’ bills 
to 4} per cent.; and, without the preventive action taken by 
the Bank, the quotation would soon have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of 4 per cent. In this way, the Bank - rate might 
have been forced back to 4 per cent. before the monetary 
position and prospects justified such a rapid decline. The 
Bank has accordingly curtailed the floating supply of credit, 
in order to bring open market discounts near to the 
Bank rate. It was not even necessary to make arrange- 
ments with the Clearing Banks. Japanese loans, to a very 
large amount, matured during the last few days, and were 
withdrawa from the original borrowers in order to pass 
them to the contrel of the Bank. Estimates vary of the 
amount actually transferred, some dealers putting it as 
high as four millions and others at only two millions. The 
lower figure is probably nearest the mark. There was no 
necessity for the Bank to borrow very heavily. At the time 
the official minimum was reduced, I estimate that the Bank 
still held between two and three millions of January bills; 
and between now and the end of the month the market 
must find the money for their redemption. Again, window- 
dressing is now in full swing, and the Treasury is piling 
up the taxes, to the detriment of credit dealers. 

The last Treasury return showed,.that the total in- 
gatherings were £.4,221,000, over 41,500,000 being re- 
ceived for Income Tax, and much less than two millions 
was released for ordinary disbursements. With the remainder 
the Government redeemed one million of ways and means 
and deficiency advances, and added £°1,362,000 to its bal- 
ances at the Banks of England and Ireland. In these cir- 
cumstances, it is not remarkable that the Bank has lent a 
very large sum in loans and short discounts; and there 
seems small prospect of an immediate return to easier con- 
ditions. As much as 6 per cent. has been paid for money 
in the open market, and discount rates instantly bounded 
up. Operators were cautious, and quoted 43 per cent. for 
three months’ bills—a rate which would have been effective 
except that a Continental demand rather spoiled the market. 
Foreign dealers took bills at 42 per cent.; and, with money 
so dear, the London dealers saw most of the business go 
past them. They are grumbling loudly, forgetting that 
their own action is mainly responsible for the present situa- 
tion. The Bank of Germany reduced its official rate from 
7 per cent. to 6 per cent., and the fall in the Berlin open 
market quotations helped to stimulate the enquiry for 
English bills. 

The market will be wise to remember that these pur- 
chases give the foreigner an increasing command over our 
gold stocks. Happily, the foreign demands for bullion 
seem to be slackening off. There is no sign yet of the return 
of any metal borrowed by America; but sovereigns are com- 
ing back from Egypt, and, although they will probably be 
earmarked on arrival by the India Council, the reserve is 
saved from depletion. The Bank still secures most of the 
bar gold from the open market, and I hear that only small 
shipments to South America are immediately contemplated. 
The Bank return was again of a satisfactory character. 
Assisted by an import of £350,000 in gold, the reserve in- 
creased by £ 1,612,000 to £:24,200,000, which is quite 
£:1,500,000 better than last year. The collection of taxes 
has increased public deposits by£/2,932,000, and on balance 
the market has redeemed £1,985,000 of its debt from the 
Bank, so that the other deposits are reduced by £:3,330,000. 


Treasury BILLs. 


Another £500,000 of these are to be paid off, re- 
ducing the amount publicly held to £13,213,000. When the 
present Government took office, the total was over 
£24,000,000 ; and the City should be grateful for this very 
desirable reduction of the floating debt. Mr. Asquith is 
handling the country’s finances with conspicuous ability, 
and the next Budget should be very satisfactory. I hope 
to see taxation lowered, and larger sums become available 
for the redemption of debt. The Treasury bills due next 
Tuesday amount to £1,500,000, and only £1,000,000 
was renewed. Tenders were sent in on Wednesday, and 
the Japanese put in at very low rates. The total applied 
for was £ 3,770,000; and the average rate for the six 
months’ accommodation was £3 8s. 11d. per cent., applica- 
tions at £08 ss. 6d. per cent. receiving about 89 per cent. 
A very pleasing result for the taxpayer. 
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DISAPPOINTING MARKETS. 


‘The reduction in the Bank rate has failed to stimulate 
business on the Stock Exchange. ‘‘ One would think the 
rate had been raised to 7 per cent., instead of lowered to 
5 per cent.,’’ said a broker to me this week. All markets 
have proved very disappointing, and the House seems at a 
loss for good reasons. Probably the American situation is 
at the bottom of the depression. I do not like the outlook 
there at all. Each day brings fresh revelations of the un- 
scrupulous tactics pursued by the magnates of the markct, 
and Wall Street must ever be a danger - spot until existing 
malpractices give place to clean and honest methods. Since 
I last wrote, prices have had one or two bad shocks; and 
much skill will be needed to prevent a severe slump. | 
hope the next settlement will show a further reduction in 
the account carried on this side. The market has suffered 
long enough from the American invasion. No doubt lend- 
ing on stocks and shares at 10 or 12 per cent. is a very 
profitable business for some, but the Stock Exchange, as a 
whole, does not benefit. Quotations in the Home Railway 
market are still moving the wrong way; and the best that 
can be said about gilt-edged securities is that they keep 
steady. They are naturally suffering from the unexpected 
monetary developments ; but improved national finance must 
do good in time. The Foreign market has presented one 
or two interesting features; and I am glad to see that 
Russians keep pretty good. The Paris Bourse was flat at 
one time, and Berlin is absorbed in the General Election ; 
but there was a run on Peruvians, the usual story of a 
pending settlement with the Government being circulated. 
Rio Tinto Copper shares have fluctuated rather widely, and 
fell severely when a fit of depression came over Paris 
operators. 

More Home Raitway Divipenps. 

Several Home Railway dividends have been declared 
this week, but the results were not very inspiriting. It is 
possible, however, that the worst announcements are now 
at an end; and the lines serving the great manufacturing 
districts should do better. None of the Southern lines shows 
up at all well; but the drop of } per cent. in the dividend 
on Brighton Deferred was fully expected. The South 
Eastern Company managed to maintain its return at 43 per 
cent. per annum on the Ordinary stock; but the Salisbury 
disaster last summer had its effect on South Western De- 
ferred, which receives only 1} per cent., against 2 per cent. 
The Great Central, probably the best-managed line in Eng- 
land, did well to pay 10s. per cent. on the 1891 Preference— 
the first return on this stock since 1899. On North Stafford- 
shire Ordinary the dividend is at the rate of 4} per cent. 
per annum, or } per cent. more, with a substantial increase 
in the carry - forward; and the announcement is of good 
augury for other northern declarations. The Central 
London maintains the 4 per cent. dividend paid practically 
from the start, although the carry-forward is somewhat 
lower; and the Welsh returns commenced well, with an in- 
crease of 1 per cent. to g per cent., in distribution on Barry 
Deferred. 


New Companies AND ISSUES. 


An issue of 20,000 new Ordinary shares has just been 
made by the flourishing Leibig’s Extract of Meat Company, 
the price asked being £:20 per share, or a premium of £:15. 
At first sight this seems a little heavy, but, as the shares 
are quote well over the issue price, the allotment will mean 
a good bonus to existing holders. The new Einasleigh 
Copper Mines has been formed with a capital of 200,000, in 
shares of £1 each, and 76,000 of them are offered for sub- 
scription. The property to be acquired is situate in North 
Queensland, and the board of directors is a fairly good one. 
The Manaos Improvements, Ltd., is a fairly promising 
venture for those on the look-out for a speculative security. 
Share capital is £400,000, in equal amounts of 7 per cent. 
Preference and Ordinary shares, and power is taken to issue 
£500,000 of Debentures. Present issue is 18,800 of the Pre- 
ference shares, which are offered at par. During the past 
few years the Californian Oilfields, which has a capital of 
£500,000, has had a very successful career, and now offers 
4,300,000 5 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures at 97} 
per cent. Redemption begins on December 31st, 1908, and 
will be continued year by year until the whole is paid off, 
either by. purchasing in the market or drawings at 102} 
per cent. The Hertfordshire County offers for subscription 
4:134,917 34 per cent. stock, at 98} per cent.; but, as a full 
six months’ dividend will be paid on July 15th next, the 
price is really a little cheaper. Before the Siamese Govern- 
ment loan for £ 3,000,000 was out, the market put a pre- 
mium of 1 per cent. upon the issue price at 98 per cent. 
The loan is to bear interest at 4} per cent., and was very 
rapidly subscribed; but, if accrued interest is taken into 





account, it is not very much cheaper than the bonds already 
existing. 
THROGMORTON. 


SWEDISH IRON ORE. 

Two groups in Sweden have been struggling to obtain 
control over the great Lapland iron ore deposits. On the 
one side there is the legal owner of the property, viz., the 
Traffic Share Company, Grangesberg-Oxelsund, who con- 
tend that inasmuch as the area is legally vested in the 
Company, they cannot lose the right to dispose of the ores 
both in the home and foreign market. On the other side, 
the entire Protectionist Press calls for the prohibition of all 
shipments abroad. ‘These opponents insist that the entire 
ore resources should be reserved for Swedish consumption. 
rhis view has been so successful that the Government ‘has 
on two occasions put forward the proposal that the State 
should acquire the ore reserves, but this scheme has fallen 
to the ground on each occasion owing to the opposition of 
the proprietcrs. The Company contends that with an ex- 
port of twice the extent of the present one, the ore stores 
will serve to supply the requirements of foreign purchasers 
for a minimum of five hundred years. The Swedish Gov 
ernmes.t has undertaken, in the Commercial Treaty with 
Germany, to guarantee the freedom of export for a period 
of four years only, and the renewal of this arrangement is 
not desired from many sides. The Government has als 
undertaken to carry on its railways a yearly quantity of 
1,200,000 tons of ore, and this has since been extended by 
another 200,000 tons. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ART. 
“ Perugino.”” By Edward Hutton. (Duckworth and Co., 2s. net 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net leather.) 
“Antonio Pollaiuolo.” By Maud Cruttwell. 
Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 
“Van Dyck.” By Lionel Cust, M.V.O. 
5s. net.) 


(Duckworth and 
(George Bell and Sons, 


AGRICULTURE. 
“The Diary of a Working Farmer.” By Primrose McConnell, 
B.Sc. (The Cable Printing and Publishing Company, 6s. 


net.) 
ANNUALS. 
“The Schoolmaster’s Year - Book 
(Sonnenschein, 6s. net.) 


ARCHZ OLOGY. 
“Memorials of Old Kent.” Edited by the Rev. P. H. Ditch- 
field, M.A., F.S.A., and George Clinch, F.G.S. (Bemrose 
and Sons, 15s. net.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 

“Natural Elocution in Speech and Song,” by M‘Hardy Flint, 
ts. net.; Scott’s ‘‘ Talisman,”’ with Notes, 1s. 6d.; “ Ele- 
mentary Mathematics: Algebra and Geometry,” by A. 
Leighton, M.A., &c., 2s.; “A Skeleton German Grammar,” 
by H. G. Atkins, 2s.; ‘The School and the Child,” by 
John Dewey, and ‘“‘ The Teaching of English Grammar and 
Elementary Latin,” by L. W. Wilsden, M.A., 1s, net each ; 
“A Geography of Europe and the British Isles,” for 
Junior and Middie Forms, by Lilias Milroy, 2s. ; ‘‘Readings 
in English History, from Original Sources,’ Book I., as. ; 
“Heroes of European History,’ by A. R. Hope Moncrieff, 
ts. 6d.; ‘‘Seasonal Botany,” by M. O’Brien Harris, 8d. ; 


%” 


and Directory, 1907. 


‘Greater Plays of Shakespeare,” 4d. per volume. (Blackie 
and Son.) 
‘A School Course of Mathematics.” By David Mair. (Oxford: 


At the Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d.) 

“French Readings in Science.’ Selections from Scientific and 
Technical Writers. Arranged and Edited for the Use of 
Students. By De V. Payen-Payne. (38. 6d.) 

“A First Greek Course.”” By W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. (2s. 6d.) 


*“Damon.” A Manual of Greek Iambic Composition. By J. H. 
Williams and W. H. D. Rouse. (2s. 6d. net.) 
“La Jeunesse de Pierrot.” Dumas. (Blackie’s Modern 


Language Series, 1s. 6d.) 
FICTION. 


“The Rose Geranium.’ By Lucas Cleeve. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
6s.) 

“Two Women and a Maharajah.” 
(John Long, 6s.) 

“The Two Forces.” By E. Way Elkington. (John Long, 6s.) 

* Amazement.” By James Blyth. (John Long, 6s.) 

“The Dawn of a To-morrow.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
(2s. 6d. net.) 

“The Colonel of the Red Huzzars.” 
(E. Grant Richards, 6s.) 

* The Slave of Silence.” By Fred M. White. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) 

“ Clairice’’: A Story of a Crystal Heart. By Narcisse Lucien 
de Polen. (Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d.) 

“The King’s Wife.” By Helene Vacaresco. (Werner, Laurie, 6s.) 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 
“Racine et Shakespeare.” By De Stendhal (Henri Beyle). 


Edited by Leon Delbos, M.A. (Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 


By Mrs. C. E. Phillimore. 


By John Reed Scott 
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FINANCE. 
“London County Council Finance, from the Beginning down 
to March 31, 1907, Made Clear to Ratepayers.” By John 
Holt Schooling. (John Murray, 2s. 6d. net.) 


HYGIENE. 
“The Sanitary Evolution of London.” 
L.C.C. (T. Fisher Unwin, 6s. net.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

“Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe during the 
Greek Revolution.” By his Daughter, Laura E. Richards 
(John Lane, 16s. net.) 

“Thomas Edward Brown: The Man and Poet.’ An Apprecia- 
tion by Selwyn G. Simpson. With Preface by the Rev 
J. M. Wilson, D.D. (Walter Scott Publishing Co., 6s.) 


LITERATURE. 
“‘ Shakespeare Studied in Six Plays.’ By the Hon. Albert S. G 


Canning. (T. Fisher Unwin, 16s. net.) 
“Essays, Critical and Political.” By J. H. 


By Henry Jephson, 


Balfour Browne, 


K.C. 2 vols. (Longmans, Green, and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 
MEDICINE. 
“The Control of a Scourge.” By Charles P. Childe, B.A., 
F.R.C.S. (Methuen and Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


NAVAL. 

‘Naval Policy.” By “ Barfleur.” 
Sons, 7s. 6d. net.) 

NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


(William Blackwood and 


““War With Disease.’’ By Frederick F. MacCabe, M.B. (Bal- 
liere, Tindall, and Cox, pp. xiv., 1s. net.) 
“Memoirs of a Revolutionist.”. By P. Kropotkin. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 
POETRY. 


“The Dawn in Britain.”” By Charles M. Doughty. Volumes V 
and VI. (Duckworth and Co., gs. net.) 
*Rondeaux and Songs.” By H. R. Hall. 
' Co., 1s. net.) 
‘** Bernardine : A Dramatic Poem.”’ By F. B. Shepherd. (Clifton 
Baker ; London: Simpkin, 2s. net.) 


(James Parker and 


“New Zealand Verse.’’ Collected by W. F. Alexander and 
A. E. Currie. (Walter Scott Publishing Company, 1s.) 
PAMPHLETS. 

“The Scottish Churches.” By the Very Rev. William Muir, 

D.D. (William Blackwood and Sons, 6d. net.) 
““Endeavours After the Christian Life.’ Discourses. By James 


Martineau, LL.D. First Series. (Unitarian Association, 
6d. net and 1s. 6d. net.) 

** The Book of Lords.’’ By J. Morrison Davidson. (Hendersons, 
6d. net.) 

“The Story of Robinson Crusoe in Latin. 
Daniel Defoe’s Famous Book by G. F. 


Adapted from 
Goffeaux. Fdited, 


Amended, and Rearranged by P. A. Barnett, M.A.” (Long- 
mans, 2s.) 
SCIENCE. 
“The Evolution of Matter.” By Dr. Gustave Le Bon. Trans- 


lated from the third edition, with an introduction and notes 
by F. Legge. (The Walter Scott Publishing Company, 5s.) 
SOCIOLOGY. 

“The Manufacture of Paupers.’”’ With an Introduction by 
J. St. Loe Strachey. (John Murray, 2s. 6d. net.) 

“ Employment Pictures from the Census.’”’ By M. G. Spencer 
and H. J. Falk, M.A. (P. S. King and Son, 2s. 6d. net.) 
With a Preface by Professor C. S. Lock, D.C.L., LL.D. 

THEOLOGY. 


“The Fourfold Portrait of the King as Presented in the 

Gospels.” By Interpreter. (Elliot Stock, £1 11s. 6d. net.) 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

“Quarterly Review,” “Edinburgh Review,” ‘“ North American 
Review,” “ International Journal of Ethics,” “ Open Court,” 
“Science Progress,” “‘ English Historical Review,” “The 
Farmer,” “ Atlantic Monthly,” “ Library World,” “ Univer- 
sity Extension,” “ African Monthly,” No. I. (William Daw- 
son and Sons), ‘“‘ Economic Review,” “ Review of Reviews,” 
“ The Friend of China.” 

Messrs. T. C. and E. C. Jack ask us to say that the price of 
“The Plantagenet Roll of the Blood Royal” is £4 4s. net, 
not £3 3S. net, as was stated on their authority in this list. 
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